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Che Outlook. 


Mr. Gladstone has shown his wise statesman- 
ship iu persistently adbering to the policy of in- 
augurating simultaneously measures for preserving 
order in Ireland and for radically reforming the 
evils which have led to the present distress. His 
attitude is not a compromise; it is the application 
of remedial justice to a double-headed wrong. 
The result of bis quiet persistence in this course, 
despite assuJts op the one side from the radicals 
and on the other from the representatives-of the 
landed interests, despite, too, the rumored opposi- 
tion of the- Queen herself, indicated by her ab 
sence from the opening of the Parliament, bas 
had the effect of rallying about;him a united party 
and of breaking up into fragments the opposition. 
Justin McCar hy’s amendment to the Queen’s 
address, offered in the interest of tbe Irish irre- 
concilables aud opposed to all coercive measures, 
was voted down by an overwhelming majority. 
Mr. Gladstone’s severe arraignment of the Irish 
members for opposing Irish interests provoked 
from Mr. Parnell, in the heat of his unguarded 
anger, the frank avowal tbat the result of the 
present agitation would be to banish from Ireland 
all defenders of English rule, and to secure com- 
plete separation from England save in nominal 
allegiance to the Queen—a statement which has 
had the effect to consolidate the whole English 
sentiment against him and to bring to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s support a respectable proportion of the 
Irish representatives themselves. On the one 
hand, Mr, Shaw, followed by fifteen other Irish 
members, has publicly withdrawn from Mr, Par- 
nell’s leadership; on the other hand, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the conservative leader, has pledged 
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himself and his party to the support of the Ad- 
ministration in whatever measures are necessary 
to prevent the Irish home-rulers from carrying 
out their threats of obstruction. The Govern- 
ment will introduce this week its proposed meas- 
ures of coercion and of reform, and the indica- 
tions are much more favorable thau they have 
been at any previous stage of the agitation that 
these measures will be adopted bya very large 
wajority. 


While the British army, after a campaign that 
cost $87,500,000, are ‘* scuttling out ” of Afgbanis- 
tan—to use Lord Beaconsfield’s inelegant but ex- 
pressive pbrase—the Russians, with their charac- 
teristic imperturbable stolidity, are pounding 
away at the gates of Geok-Tepe, in Turkestan, on 
their way toward India. The latest sound of war 
from their field of battle is a sortie by the besieged 
Turcomans, which proved temporarily successful, 
but which was eventually repulsed. The signifi- 
cance of this campaign cannot be understood 
without a map, and not easily with one. It 
is only a single echo that indicates that the spirit 
of military domination which has characterized 
Russia ever since the Muscovite kings made ber 


-| an empire, is sullenly, stubbornly fighting its way 


along in Asia, with no other defined purpose than 
the mere fun of fighting, and of extending the ter- 
ritory without increasing either the wealth or the 
numbers of the empire. Itis the barbarism of 
the Persian empire surviving in the nineteenth 
century. 


The results of the recent elections in France, 
as far as repo:ted, confirm the opinion which The 
Christian Union has heretofore expressed, based on 
both public newsand private advices, that the great 
body of the people of France support the radical 
educational policy of Gambetta in bis campaign 
against the Jesuit and other clerical schools, and 
his determination to put the educational in- 
stitutions of France wholly under the control of 
those who are believers in and supporters of the 
republic. The Clericals and the extreme Radicals 
united against him: the former because they wish 
to retain the power of the Roman Catholic Church 
in France, the latter because they do not recog- 
nize the truth that methods appropriate on the 
peaceful soil of the United States, where liberty 
is estdblished, are inadequate on the battle field 
of France, where it is still engaged in a life and 
death struggle for existence. The municipal elec- 
tions have resulted in slmost every case in a vic- 
tory for moderate republicanism; a loss is report- 
ed only in one municipality, that of Agen. M. 
Gumbetta has been re-elected President of the 
Chamber of Depaties by a vote of three more than 
last year. This means that Communism is losing 
its power in the great cities, and that Romanism 
is at least gaining nothing. 


The superior resources and military skill of the 
Chilians bave borne their natural fruit in the 
capture of Lima. The preparations and depar- 
ture of the expedition for this purpose have al- 
ready been fully reported in these columns. For 
weeks Lima has been practically in a state of siege; 
business has been suspended and every outgoing 
conveyance has been crowded with fugitives and 
freight. Thecapture of the city was effected only 
after two severe battles, one at Chorillos, nine 
miles south of Lima, and the/other ‘at Miraflores, 
25,000 Peruvians were e! ed in the latter 
struggle, while the army of,Chili was probably 
somewhat larger. In both gements the losses 
were very severe, the Peruy loss at the battle 


of Chorillos beivg reported at not less than 7,000 
killed. Onthe 17th instant the Chilians occupied 
Lima witbout further resistance. It is repor:ed 
that the foreign mivisters at the Peruvian cap- 
ital have proposed an armistice, and it is likely 
that the losses on both sides have been s0 severe 
that this judicious advice will be followed. The 
Peruvians have made a brave fight, but from the 
beginpving the odds have been entirely in favor of 
the Chilians, who. bave displayed consummate 
skill arid daring in the various enterprises which 
have culminated in this decisive success. Should 
Chili force a peace on her ownterms, her national 
position will be more commanding than ever, and 
with her elements of strength in the character of. 
her people and in the soundness of her floancial 
condition, it is probable that her future may make 
a radical and bopeful departure from the tradi- 
tions of South American governments. The war 
is likely to supply an excellent market for the 
manufactures and products of this country. 


The political papers are all very busy making a 
Cabinet for President Garfield. They hit upon 
Senator Blaine for Secretary of State for a time, 
but are now changing their minds. The New 
York dailies are about equally divided into three 
parties, of whom one gave the Postmastership to 
Mr. Platt till his election as U. 8. Senator dis- 
turbed their calculations; one gave it to Postmas- 
ter James; and the third, in excessive generosity, 
declared that Senator Conkling was to nominate 
to avy post in the Cabinet any one whom he might 
select. Nothing but the proverbial modesty of 
the press probebly prevented them from assigning 
to him the nomination of the entire Cabinet and 
the selection of all the members from the Empire 
S:ate. General Grant bas been made both Sec- 
retary of State aud Secretary of War, Don Cam- 
eron Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, 
and Levi P. Morton has ranged over the whole 
Cabinet. Io short, the newspaper ca: didates fur- 
pish raw material enough to manufacture a dozen 
cabinets. It is a curious illustration of the pro- 
f.und hold which the priusciples of civil service 
reform have taken upon the public mivd—if the 
press is any reflection of the public mind—that 
none of tbe papers seem to consider the question 
of the fitness of the various cendidates for the 
posts proposed for them, but only their title to it 
by reason of their services to the party or the 
necessity of bribing them in advance to give their 
services to the party in the future, or the fact 
that they represent a State or section, or evena 
faction or clique. Of this principle Senator Bruce 
is a strikipg exemplification; he may have. all 
the quaiifications of a most admirable executive 
officer, and his record is wholly creditable, but 
his yomination hus been urged chiefly on the 
ground that he isa colored wan. Mr. James is 
the one exception; the only arguwent presented 
for his appointment is his proved fitness for the 
office of Postmaster-General, and he accordingly 
has but few newspaper backers. We shall not 
assume a share of the responsibility of making a 
newspaper Cabinet for President Garfield, having 
other and more important work to do, but we 
venture to state one important fact and wake one 
positive propbecy. The fact is that General Gar- 
field was not elected by either the ‘‘ stalwarts” or 
the ‘‘scratcbers,” but by the Republican party, 
and that no one man contributed so much to se- 
cure that unity of the party as General Garfield 
bimself by his quiet influence on the campaign. 
The prophecy is, that having united it, he is not 
going to begin his administration by splitting it 
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asunder again; and tbat he will make up his Cab- 
inet from the whole party, not by the delicate 
and difficult process of selecting an equal propor- 
tion from both wings—the Grant and anti-Grant— 
but by nominating for positions in his adminis- 
tration the best men of the party from whichever 
wing they may happen to come. Meanwhile 
readers of newspaper gossip will do well to re- 
member that they can make cabinets just as well 
as Washington correspondents. (General Garfield 
is not altogether new to political life—not so 
fresh, at all events, but that he can keep his own 
counsel. 


The latest illustration of the beauties of the 


-present methods of managing the ‘‘ wards of the 


nation” is afforded by the brutal newspaper at- 
tack on one of them—the Bright Eyes whom 
our readers know so well—who is character- 
ized as a ‘‘ phenomenal liar” by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Springfield ‘* Republi- 
ean.” The facts, as we learn them from unques- 
tionable sources, are these: While the Poncas 
were in Washington in negotiation with the Indian 
Department, who were endeavoring to bring such 
pressure upon them as would make them consent 
to give up their lands in Dakota, of which they 
they had been foully robbed, and consent to re- 
main inthe Indian Territory, to which they had 
been exiled witbout shadow of law or justice, 
Bright Eyes went on to confer with the chiefs of 
her own people, and communicate to them the 
state of public sentiment which those much de- 
spised ‘‘ Boston philanthropists” had succeeded 
in arousing in the nation against the outrage. 
While the negotiations were pending she tele- 
graphed to a philanthropist, though nota Boston 
philanthropist, and a warm friend of the Indians, 
as follows: ‘*‘ Please come to Washington to-night. 
They won't let me see my uncle. Please do come.” 
Th? friend was not able to go on, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the goingon would have accomplished 
anything. The negotiations were pusbed forward 
with what result the public knows: the Poncas 
agreed to give up their old home in Dako- 
ta and remain in the Indian Territory. (It 
is certain that Bright Eyes did not see ber 
uncle till all was concluded. It is in evidence 
before the Senate Committee that the Indian in- 
spector who was especially interested in pushing 
through these negotiations was overheard to say 
to Secretary Scburz, ‘‘I have arranged that 
Bright Eyes shal) not see her uncle till the paper 
is signed.” Bright Eyes was indiscreet enough to 
make an indignant stateivent of the facts after all 
Was over, whereupon the Springfield ‘* Republi- 
can” opens upon her with the brutal shout, 
‘*phenomenal liar.” It certainly seems that some 
phenomenal lying has been done somewhere; but 
those who have met Bright Eyes will not believe 
that it has been done by this gentle and modest 
girl. Whether it is for the interest of the Poncas 


that they should go back to Dakota or not, is a 


question on which The Christian Union expresses 
no opinion; certainly there is no justice in send- 
ing them back against their will because they 
were once removed from there against their will. 
Bat the country has not sufficient confidence in 
the past management of the Indian Bureau to be 


’ willing to take its word for the fact that they 


wish to remain where they are, or to condemn the 
quietly eloquent defender of her race on a charge 
of falsehood, which we have somereason to believe 
could easily be traced to the Department which 
was conducting the negotiations on behalf of the 
Government. What the Congress may do with 
the report of the commission just appointed by 
the President to go out tothe Indian Territory, 
ascertain the facts, and report thereon, it would 
be hard to foretell; but the country will await 
its report with interest, and will be likely to be 
governed in its final judgment entirely by its con- 
clusions. 


Generally free competition is a sufficient pro- 
tection against monopoly. If one butcher over- 
charges and is getting rich too fast, there will be 
ten ready to lower his market. But Charles 
Francis Adams showed several years ago, in his 
admirable articles on railroads, that this law does 
not protect the community against corporations; 
that in their care competition only leads to com- 
bination, and so toa larger monopoly. For the 
great corporations are always controlled by a few 
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men, who are ready to combine when they can 
make a larger profit by combination than by com- 
petition. This principle, which has been repeat- 
edly illustrated in the case of railroads, has had 
a new illustration in the nearly completed com- 
bination between the .Western Union and the 
American Union telegraph companies. It is not 
long since the former corporation swallowed up 
its gamy little competitor, the Atlantic and 
Pacific. It is true that the lawyers have been 
appealed to to forbid the present bans; but whe- 
ther a legal marriage is consummated or not, if 
the parties in control choose to combine in pool- 
ing receipts and overcharging the public, law 
courts will afford but a sorry redress. It is true 
that the Rapid Telegraph Company, which pos- 
sesses advantages for much more rapid work than 
the old lines—it professes to be able to telegraph 
a page of the New York ‘‘ Herald” in fifteen min- 
utes—declares its purpose to fight the new mo- 
nopoly, and never, never, never surrender. But 
its protestations are not more positive than those 
of the American Union a yearago. The consoli- 
dation has given very considerable impetus to the 
plan before Congress for incorporating the tele- 
graph business with the Post Office Department, 
as is done in England, and putting it under gov- 
ernment control. There are serious objections, 
especially in the present state of our civil service, 
to the creation of another army of offices to be 
made a bribe in every Presidential election; but 
there are also grave objections to leaving facility of 
communication in such a country as ours depend- 
ent upon the mercy of a merciless corporation; 
and it is quite time we seriously weighed the 
relative disadvantages of a governmental and a 
private monopoly in telegraphy. 


The Refunding bill, substantially as reperted in 
last week’s Christian Union, has passed the House 
and goes to the Senate, where it is certain to be 
rubjected to a thorough discussion and probably 
to radical alterations and amendments. The pro- 
viso for paying off present bonds with the gold 
and silver now in the Treasury, leaving only $56,- 
000,000 for future necessities, was stricken out of the 
bill before it was finally passed. This means that 
the country is not going to hazard specie pay- 
ments for the sake of saving three or three and a 
half per cent. interest. It will keep money enough 
on hand to secure the payment of all its notes in 
coin on demand. 


IS PROTESTANTISM ONE? 


Dear Sir: Iam a Catholic, and I have been disputing 
with a Protestant gentleman on the subject of religion. 
The other day I pointed to the multitudinous sects asa 
proof that they one and all have not the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth—since some of them huld 
as Gospel doctrine what others deny issuch. My friend 
replied that they are one where essentials are concerned, 
and many only in non-essentials. ‘‘Since these essentials 
are vital,” I retorted, ‘‘they ought to be as sharply de- 
fined and as well known as are the Ten Commandments. 
What, then, are the essentials of Christianity which all 
Protestant denominations are a unit in maintaining ?’’ He 
could not tell me. 

As I have heard the same assertion often made, but 
never yet demonstrated, will you, as an exponent of Pro- 
testantism, kindly furnish me with the desired informa- 
tion? I would like to have a tabulated statement, so as 
to know precisely—1, 2, 3, 4,5, etc.—all the essentials of 
Christianity recognized as such by all Protestant de- 
nominations. Hoping you will gratify me in the next 
issue of your paper, and thanking you in advance for your 
courtesy, Il am Yours respectfully, L. W. R. 

OU were certainly partially rigbt. Itis very 
evident, since Protestant sects differ among 
themselves, that they do not all hold the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. The 
Baptist thinks that immersion of adults is the 
only proper method of baptism; other Protestant 
sects think infants may be baptized by sprinkling; 
evidently one holds more or the other less than 
the truth. The Calvinist thinks God foreordains 
everything that comes to pass; the Arminian 
thinks he leaves some things to be determined by 
man’s free will; evidently either the Calvinist 
holds more or the Arminian less than the truth. 
But similar differences exist among all people of 
all denominations, There are differences of 
opinion on religious subjects in the Roman Cath- 
olic church. It does not forbid individuality of 
thought so long as the individual keeps within 
certain limits. Neither Roman Catholic nor Prot- 
estant holds the truth, the whole truth and no- 
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thing but thetruth. This would require omni- 
science. 

You are also right in thinking that al/ Protest- 
ants are not agreed in even the essentials of the 
Christian religion. Ina broad sense every one is 
a Protestant who protests against the doctrine of 
papal infallibility and the consequent doctrine of 
ecclesiastical authority. In this broad sense Mr. 
Ingersoll is a Protestant as well as Dr. Hodge, 
and no one supposes that they would agree in 
their definitions of Christianity, much less in their 
religious beliefs. If, therefore, by Protestant you 
mean to include all who reject the claims of the 
Church of Rome, your question must still be an- 
swered in the negative. They do not all agree 
even in their definition of what Christianity is. 
They differ very widely. 

The word Protestant may, however, be used in 
a narrower sense. Those that believe in Chris- 
tianity may be roughly divided into three classes: 
(1) those who regard the decisions of the Church 
of Rome as the standard by which all religious 
opinions are to be tested; (2) those that regard 
the Bible as the standard; (3) those that regard 
the individual conscience and reason as the stand- 
ard. The division is not accurate—it does not 
include all classes; an increasing number of Prot- 
estants regard the Bible and the individual con- 
science and reason as the combined standard. 
But accepting it for the present as sufficient, your 
question may be stated perhaps thus: Do all 
Christians who reject the authority of the Church 
of Rome and accept the authority of the Bible, 
agree respecting the essentials of the Christian re- 
ligion? But before we can give a careful and 
candid answer to this question—and no other is 
worth our writing or your reading—we must ask 
what you mean by the word “‘ essential ’’—essen- 
tial to what? The Baptist thinks immersion es- 
sential to a due observance of Christian ordinances; 
the Episcopalian thinks bishops essential to church 
order, after the New Testament pattern; the Con- 
gregationalist thinks independency essential to 
church liberty and theological progress; the or- 
thodox theologian thinks the doctrine of endless 
punishment essential tothe philosophic unity and 
comprehensiveness of Christianity as a philosophy 
of divine government. Thus, tomake your ques- 
tion plain, it is indispensable that you define both 


what you mean by Protestant and what youmean 


by essential. We have defined the word Protest- 
ant as equivalent to Christians who recognize the 
Bible as the standard of religious truth; we will 
define essential as, essential not to church 
order or philosophic system, but to the produc-— 
tion of godly men afterthe pattern of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Your question, with these defini- 
tions, will then reed as follows: 

Do those Christians who reject the claims of 
Reme, and who recognize the authority of the 
Bible as a standard of spiritual truth, agree re- 
specting what it teaches to be essential in order to 
the production of godly, Christ-like character? 

To that question we answer emphatically, yes! 
There may be exceptions, but they are not nu- 
merous. The agreement is substantial, and 
those in agreement embrace nearly all Bibie Prot- 
estants. Wethink they embrace a large proportion 
if not a vast majority of Greek and Roman Catholic 
Christians also. We will not attempt to state 
that agreement anew here, but will simply reprint 
a statement published some six years ago by one 
of the editors of The Christian Union, exten- 
sively circulated since, and, so far as we know, 
not called in question. Silence does not deter 
mine the value of such acoin as this; but one 
that has passed current and unquestioned six 
years has a degree of authentication that is not 
possessed by one freshly issued and dated: 

The system of Christianity, entirely denuded of all its 
controversial aspects, includes the following fundamental 

ints : 

” ewe is one God, infinite in his moral perfection, as 
well as in his power and wisdom, who sustains to mankind 
the relation of a father to children. 

The human soul] is immortal, and in the future life there 
is a state both of rewards and punishments, which will be 
equitably administered according to the life here. 

True religion consists in love toward God and man; and 
all ceremonies and creeds are, however important or 
even essential, the instruments for the cultivation of that 
spirit of love. 

Man is, in fact, estranged from God, and needs not only 
instruction, but also forgiveness of sins and a moral 
change of character. 


That forgiveness and change is accomplished only 
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through Jetus Christ, who lived, taught and died for the 
purpose of affording it. ; 

There are probably very few who would accept this as a 
full statement of Christianity as a system; but there are 
probably very few Christian divines who would deny the 
truth of either one of the propositions. 

In our judgment the differences in doctrine on 
important points are hardly greater among Prot- 
estants than among Roman Catholics. The Ro- 
manists, like wise men, emphasize their agreement 
and belittle their differences; we Protestants, like 
fools, emphasize the differences and belittle the 
agreements. But we are growing wiser. 


WHOM WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 


Be inquiring friend wishes to know how she 
-\. ean love God whom she has never seen. 
Almost the same mail brought an answer in the 
form of a letter to Aunt Patience, which she per- 
mits us to print. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

Thank you many times for your beautiful card and 
for the loving thoughtfulness that sent it. I think we 
have the best auntie in the wcrld. With young folks of 
your own to care for, how good of you to remember all 
your great adopted family, whom “‘ having not seen you 
love.” Your loving kindness will help to make the new 
year a ‘‘ good and happy one.”” Your loving niece, 

“MRD. 
JAN. 12, 1881. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this writer has 
never seen Aunt Patience; to her Aunt Patience 
is the ‘‘unknown and the unknowable.” She 
does not know whether the one whom she loves is 
matron or maiden, young or old, plain or pretty, 
blue-eyed or black-eyed, white-haired or au- 
burn, or; for that matter, except as she takes 
Aunt Patience’s word for it, man or woman. 
But she Joves her for the love which the un- 
known has wanifested in her letters. Such love 
to the unseen is no rare thing in human experi- 
epee. A nation loves and honors a William of 
Orange or a Washington; the whole uegro race in 
this country loves ‘‘ Massa Linkum,” though they 
never saw him, and a wajority of them perhaps 
know not how even to spell his name. 

Bat more than this: not only we often love the 
unseen, it may fairly be said we never love other 
than the unseen. You ask, How can I love an un- 
seen God? We answer, How can you love a 
mother? You have seen No! You havenever 
seen her. What you have seen is the casket which 
incloses her. You have seen the brow, the eyes, 
the face and features, the form; but this is not 
what you love. If it were, how is it that when 
the form lies motionless in death, the eyes with- 
out the light of life in them, the bands refusing 
to return the pressure of your hands, and the un- 
conscious lips makirg no return to the kisses you 
put upon them, your soul cries out in the anguish 
of an unsatisfied love. All that you ever saw lies 
here before you; but the mother you loved is 
gone. For what you loved was the patient, gentle, 
tender, loving, self-sacrificing spirit; and that 
‘you never saw. We never truly love but the un- 
seen. The mother’s love is manifested by visible 
tokens, but the mother whom we love is herself 
jnvisible. 

Nay, more than that. This mother love shows 
itself best in ways unseen. It manifests itself not 
merely in caress and gift and service, it flows 
from heart to heart in currents as invisible as 
those of electricity, and by an ether more subtle 
than that on whose trembling waves the light 
travels from world to world. We Know unseen 
love by feeling it, even more than by any visible 
tokens. The love that most hides all manifesta- 
tions of itself is often the love most profoundly 
felt. Love is most sacred when it is most coy. 

Now God has abundantly shown bis love by bis 
word. You have his Jetters as evidenceseand 
tokens of his love. He has shown his love by his 
life. The story of the Incarnation stands before 
the world repeating the message, God so loved the 
world that he gave his ouly begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life. He has shown his love by 
his gifts, fresh every morning and new every 
evenivg. Every provision of food for the body, 
every beauty that feeds theesthetic hunger of the 
soul, every joy in life, and, if we could but inter- 
pret it aright, every sorrow, brings to us the mes- 
sage, God is love. But most of all love flows from 
God into the soul as from the heart of a mother 
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into the heart of a child—then most profoundly 
felt when it is least manifested, then most sacred 
when it is most silent. 3 

This is the philosophical answer to the ques- 
tion, How can I love a God whom I have never 
seen? Love always goes out to the unseen, and 
only to the unseen. The practical answer is this: 

‘*He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he itis that loveth me; and he that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love 
him and manifest myself to him.” 

And Christ’s commandments are all summed 
up in one: Follow me. If you will livea life of 
serving the poor and the needy, sacrificing yourself 
for others’ sake, endeavoring to incarnate the 
spirit of Christ before men as he incarnated the 
spirit of the Father, making atonement for the 
sins of others by cheerfully suffering the penalty 
which in justice ought to be laid on the wrong- 
doer, you will learn the love of the Father, you 
will receive the disclosure of his Son. 


NOTES. 


' President Porter adds this week to the current dis- 
cussion about George Eliot a valuable paper touching 
her religious and philosophical faith; Joel Benton 
sketches pleasantly the pleasures In Winter Time as 
he finds them in nature and literature; Dr. Robinson 
is of the opinion that people should have the right to 
sing what they like to sing, and supports his position 
by some very good reasoning; Mr. Shearman states 
some reasons why, in his opinion, protection is not 
the poor man’s friend; the Sabbath-school lesson is 
on The, Christ Child, and Mr. Beecher preaches on 
Sabbath Observance. In The Home, Marion Har- 
land supplements her recent work on ** What Shall 
We Do with the Daughters ?”’ by the first of aseries of 
articles on ‘* What Shall We Do with the Mothers?” 
The fortunate story on the subject of ‘‘ Ready and 
Willing,’’ which took the prize in the competition 
announced in our columns some weeks since, is now 
submitted to the judgment of our readers, which will 
doubtless agree witb that of the editors’, that it is in 
the best sense a prize story. Dora Read Goodale con- 
tributes a delightful reverie in rhyme, under the 
ancient but inexhaustible title of ‘ Cinderella,” and 
Miss S. O. Jewett furnishes a sonnet in her best poetic 
vein. 


The Lrish Presbyterians, not content with Calvinism 
as involving tbe sinfulness of all mankind, have dis- 
covered traces of the original transgression in that 


| hitherto respected instrument the Organ. They are 


satisfied that lke themselves it enjoys the privilege of 
being boru in iniquity. Under the mask of aiding in 
the service of the Lord’s house, this wicked mass of 
pipes, stops, pedals, keys.and wind is now held up 
to the reprobation of the Christian world as a 
profaner of the sanctuary and a _ corrupter of 
the youth. By sly stimulation of that evil pro- 
peusity of human nature which craves the sweet 
but sinful harmonies of music, it has caused itself 
to be set up in churches throughout the world, and 
then, like a veritable descendant of Baal and the 
Golden Calf, enticed whole congregations to worsbip 
it. Incidentally this new-found depravity of the 
Organ will set thoughtful people upon the inquiry 
as to whether choirs have not been cruelly abused 
bodies. There have been congregations in which 
musical dissensious have been so many and so vexa- 
tious that choirs haveactually been abolished,and it is 
suspected that in more than one church where matters 
have not reached this height of violence, ministers 
have regarded the singers at the other end of the 
church as one of the trials incident to a life of proba- 
tion, and now it turns out that the Organ itself is an 
emissary of Satan! What can be expected of choirs 
as the result of association with this seductive instru- 
ment but dissension and strife? When an Irishman 
becomes a Presbyterian does he lose his sense of 
humor entirely, or is this discovery another evidence 
of that general surrender of common sense which 
ig just now afflicting Ireland ? 


The new building of the Historical Society in 
Brooklyn is the fluest specimen of pressed brick and 
terra-cotta in this country. With the exception of 
five or six stones in the portico, the entire building, 
from foundation to roof, is constructed of this ma- 
terial. Between the spandrels of the large windows 
are some colossal heads surrounded by American 
cereals. These were molded by Professor Bartlett, 
of Boston, and Mr. O. H. Waruer, of this city. The 
heads include, among others, those of Beethoven, 


Micbael Angelo, Columbus, Franklin, an Indian, and |- 


a Norsemau. Some of the work was so difficult to 
manufactureand bake without cracking that it would 
hardly be undertaken a second time. Terra-cotta, 
which is rapidly growing in favor in England, has 
been little used in this country; but the general no 
less than the particular effect of it in this building 
speaks most decidedly in its favor, whether we con- 
sider variety or architectural beauty. When it comes 
to durability, it is certainly equal to brown stone, 
which a leading architect in this city remarked 
that he considered about as good for building pur- 
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poses as hard ginger-bread. Indeed, it stands to reason 
that, like brick, terra cotta, or burnt clay, will, when 
properly burned, stand the test of fire and all the 
elements equal toanything. The Historical Society 
is certainly to be congratulated on this noble build- 
ing, Which, bo less within than without, is in every 
way beautiful and appropriate. Best of all, the build- 
ing, which cost 3135,700, is clear of debt, though some 
$30,000 are needed for furnishing and the like. The 
library coutains twenty-six thousand volumes. 


The worst possible way to determine the’ relation 
between pastor and people is to bave the pastor elected 
oncea year. This is to keep him asa perpetual can- 
didate before the people, dependent upon their suf- 
frages; itis toinvite the people io listen as critics, 
not as hearers to be instructed: it is to excite factious 
opposition and invite it to show its hand; it is to 
turn every aunual meeting into strife and conten- 
tion. Whether the pastor is settled by a Council or 
Presbytery, or not at all, ke should, at all events, be 
so settled that nothing but a decided and vigorous 
antagonism, provoked by cither great deficiencies or 
great faults, should be able to raise the question of 
his continuing in office. Thetext which has suggested 
to us these remarks is the public correspondence be- 
tween Edward Anderson, late annual pastor of the 
Covgregational Church of Quincey, Ill., and his church. 
His courteous protest against this custom of annual 
election is one which will have the endorsement of all 
the clergy, and should have the endorsement of all 
high-miuded laity as well. . 


The public will learn with all possible regret that 
the condition of the Rev. Dr. Washburn is very criti- 
cal. For two or three weeks his attendants only have 
been allowed to see him. So terrible is the distress 
occasioned by the attacks of bis disease that a near 
and dear friend recently remarked that it is almost 
cruel to wish his life to be prolonged. For years this 
man of iron coustitution and rugged health was be- 
ing slowly poisoned by defective sewerage under bis 
study, and now, in the very maturity of his powers, it 
would seem as if his life must be sacrificed. No won- 
der that be had no disposition to charge divine 
providence with somebody’s wretched abuse of sani- 
tary laws. Dr. Washburn, who has never had the 
petty ambition to be a bishop, is in some respects the 
most conspicuous Manin the Episcopal Chureh. As 
Dr. Bushnell once remark: d, * He is all intellect,” so, 
as everybody kuows, he is all courage. It may be 
cruel under the circumstances to wish that his life 
may be prolonged, but it seems equally cruel at this 
stage of affairs to have it cut short. 


The best way to study history is to study it in its 
materials. A professional gentleman of considerable 
historical culture in this city gave his son an unusually 
thorough knowledge of the early history of New 
York by studying with him the original Indian 
treaties, charters aud other documents, making 
the connections from one tothe other in conversa- 
tional way. The student who pursues this method 
learns history at first hand and not through the eye 
and thougbt of another. At the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity political economy is taught after an equally 
sensible fashion, the present class being now engaged 
upon the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
1880. If our colleges generally took a hint from this 
method we should have more graduates whose 
knowledge of their own political institutions would 
be of some practical service to themselves and the 
country at large. 


Mr. Editor: 

Will you please ask, in the most conspicuous place 
you can give to the request, for the following num- 
bers of The Christian Union: 

Of the year 1870, January 8th; March 5th and 12th; July 
16th, 23d, uth ; September3d, 10th, 17th, 
and 24th. 

1871, May 24th; September 6th; December 13th 
and 20th. 

Is72, April 10th. 

1873, April 30th. 

1874, April 29th. 

A fair price will be paid for these missing numbers, 

which are much wanted to complete a set. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


There is nothing like science for simplicity of state- 
ment. The metaphysicians are proverbially obscure, 
but the scientists have no patience with that sort of 
thing. Thus Prof. Tait, anxious to simplify still 
further Mr. Spencer's formula of evolution, putsit in- 
to this delightful English: ‘“* Evoiution is a change 
from a nohowish, untalkaboutable all-alikeness to a 
somehowish and in general talkaboutable not-all- 
a-likeness, by continuous something-elsifications and 
stick-togetberations.” Itis such an advantage to use 
homely terms! 


No one who desires to keep himself fully posted in 
the latest movements and even the gossip of Ameri- 
can literature cau afford to be without ‘ The Literary 
World,’’ which was never better thannow. Its con- 
stantly increasing interest and excellence explains its 
success in a field which is strewn with the memories 
of its unsuccessful predecessors. It is full of good 
things in the way of criticism and literary biography 
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Messrs. Réveillaud and Dodds have been speaking and 
Dr. Baird working, has received the noble gift of 
215,000 from Mrs. V. Stone. The promise of other 
contributions indicates that this great opportunity of 
putting money out to service in the cause of God and 
humanity is being recognized and appreciated. No 
other door stands wider open in this generation than 
this, no other voice pleads more loudly than the per- 
secuted Protestantism of France. 


There are some curious notions of humor afloat. 
“Phe Observer’ says that Dr. Charles Hodge had a 
“vein of pleasant humor in him,” and gives as an 
illustration of the fact the story that a minister 
being ona visit to him was asked to preach in the 
seminary chapel, but objected because he had noth- 
ing appropriate to say to the students. ‘“Oh,’’ re- 
plied Dr. Hodge, ‘‘ we are all sinners, that’s one com- 


fort.”’ 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Please answer, in Inquiring Friends column, the fol- 
lowing questions: 1. When were the doctrines of Unitarian- 
ism and Universalism first preached, and are their vota- 
ries increasing at the present time througbout the country? 
2. Would you advise an Episcopalian who believes in ‘‘talk- 
ing in meeting,’ and dving the things which other evangeli- 
cal denominations do, to join with another church, especial- 
ly if bis own church is averse to giv ng up its services to 
unite with other churches on special and important occa- 
“sions? I believe tbat where there is union there is strength, 
especially in this matter. 


1. The doctrines of the Trinity and of eternal pun- 
ishment have been disputed and denied from the 
earliest ages in the history of the Christian church, 
though the great mass of Christian believers and 
teachers bave held in some form or other to both 
these doctrines. The Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations, as they exist to-day in this country, are 
both of comparatively recent date. The first apostle 
of Unitarianism in England was John Biddle, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, but it was 
not until coward the close of the eighteenth century 
that the Uvitarian denomination became a promi- 
nent religious party in England, under the teach- 
ings of J:«seph Priestly and Thomas Belsbam. 
The visit of Dr. Priestly to America in 1794 was the 
oecasion of the organization of Unitarianism as a dis- 
tinct denomination in America. Universalism, asa 
distinct religious sect, da es from about the yeur 1770, 
receiving its special impulse from a clergyman by the 
name of John Murray. 2. The only answer that we 
can give to one who asks what church he shall uvite 
with, is unite with that church in which you can get 
and give the most good. Tne church is simply an in- 
strument, and you are to use that instrument which 
will be most beneficial in the development of Chris- 
tian character. We should adv.se, however, any man 
to be very slow to change from the church in which 
he was born and bred and to which he is accustomed, 
ubless the impelling motives were very strong and 
the advantages to his own mind very clear. 


—Can you inform me where I can obtain French books? I 
do not wish text-books, but standard books by the best au- 
thors. What books would you advizea beginner to read first? 
Will you also kindly suggest the best tex'-books for the study 
of Italian? And please name some books in French and 
Italian which would give every-day phrases of conversation. 

S, LIMESTONE, Ct. A. R. 

French Books. 

Les Fables de Lafontaine. 

Anecdotes Progressives de Collot. 

Le Roman d@d’un jeune Homme Pauvre. 
Feuillet. 

La Maison de Penarvan (par Jules Sandeau). 

Molitre, Les Comédies, and others. 


French-English Grammars. 
Brachet et Dessouchet; Larive et Fleury; Larousse; 
Chardenal; Keetels. 


Octave 


Italian. 
Montagne, Italian Manual. 
Sauer. I[talian Conversations. 
Parilate Italiano. 
Stern’s School of Languages, New York, recom- 
mend, as most satisfactory for beginners in French 
and Italian ‘‘ Causeries avec mes Eléves,” by Dr. L. 
Sauveur, ‘“‘ Echo Italiano,” by Camerini. 
F. W. Christern, 37 W. Twenty-third street, New 
York, has the best selection of books for students of 
foreign languages. 


—Will you be kind enoughto publish in your paper the 
origin of Sabbath-schools; by whom, when and where? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

YORKTOWN, N. J. 

Robert Raikes is considered to be the originator of 
Sabbath-schools in England, about the close of the 
last century, but catechetical Sabbath-schools existed 
in the primitive church, and a certain amount of 
catechetical instruction was required before admit- 
tance to the church. These schools declined with 
piety and intelligence, and atthe timeof the Reforma- 
tion had almost ceased to exist, when they were 
again instituted by Luther in Germany and Knox in 
Scotland. In this country they were instituted by 
the Pilgrim Fathers in 1674, and one, established by 
Ludwig Hacker in Ephratah, Pa., in 1747, lasted thirty 
years. What Robert Raikes did was to gather the 


tially a private missionary effort, prompted by a warm 


heart that felt keenly the wickedness and degradation 
of the poorer classes; and though it was not till after 
1800 that the schools devoted themselves to religious 
instruction purely, nevertheless they constituted the 
germ of our existing Sabbath-schools. 


—Will you please answer the following in Inquiring 
Friends column: Can we attend to more than one thing ata 
time? and much oblige a subscriber and attentive reader of 
your valuable paper ? MILLERSVILLE. 


Whether it is possible for the mind literally to 
he occupied with two thoughtsat the same moment is 
a disputed question in metaphysics. Those who hold 
to the unity of the mind, as most scholars do, hold of 
course that such a double action is metaphysically im- 
possible. Practically, however, nothing is more com- 
mon than to attend to several thingsat the same time 
A lady carries on her sewing and listens to reading 
aloud; a driver watches his horses, looks along the 
road to see teams coming and engagesin conversation 
at the same moment. The most concentrated atten- 
tion can only be put to advantage on a single thing, 
but the power of giving divided attention can be 
cultivated, and is often a very important power to de- 
velop. | 

—Please kindly inform me, through Inquiring~Friends,what 
is meant by ‘‘the historical metbod of criticism,’ applied 
to the Bible, and oblige Yours sincerely, J. H.C. 
929 FEDERAL ST., Philadelphia. 


By the historical method of criticism we suppose is 
meant that method which treats the books of the 
Bible as any other books in literature, ignoring en- 
tirely if not directly denying their inspiration and 
the supernatural element in them; but nearly all 
Christian scholars would agree in applying the bhis- 
torical method to the study of the Scriptures to a cer- 
tain extent; that is, they would recognize the human 
element and treat the books of the Bible, in eadeavor- 
ing to ascertain what the writers themselves mean, as 
they would treat other literature. 

—T inclose you a leaf from an old number of “ The Presby- 
terian Magazine”’ of 1854, which contains a criticism of ‘“*A 
Sabbath Scene,’’ by Whittier: ‘*‘A Sabbath Scene.’ With illus- 
trations. J.G. Whittier. Boston: 1854. This isa wicked po- 
etical attempt to degrade religion and its ministers by an 
anti-slavery burlesque. The genius of Whittier has sunk low, 
even to contempt.’’ I write to learn whether the ‘scene’”’ 
is based upon a fact. Very truly yours, &c., A. F. M. 


A perusal of the poem willshow that it was a dream. 
There is no indication that it was based upon a fact, 
but it would not seem at all improbable. Slavery was 
capable of producing every imaginable wickedness. 
No exception can be taken to the poem. The criticism 
upon it evinces pro-slavery sentiments. 1854 is not 
1881. 
—Can you tell me when the new Bible—i.e., the version or 
revision of the Bible—will bein the market’ I need a good 
Bible, and have been waiting till the revised one comes out 
before getting one. Will it be slow in coming? and will it 


bave to fight its way or be readily received? 


Inquiringly yours, 


GREENVILLE, IIl. 
The new version of the New Testament will be pub- 
lished some time in 1881; it is promised in the spring. 
The Old Testament will not be completed yet for 
several years. Whether it will have to fight its way 
or be readily received, a prophet only could foretell. 
We hope for it a large and ready reception. ? 


—Did the New York Legislature enact a temperance law 
last year? If so, is it satisfactory? What are its principal 
features? Please give your opinion through your column of 
Inquiring Friends. AN OLD SUBSRIBER. 

CARLINSVILLE, 


The New York Legislature has refused for five 
years to alter the existing excise laws, although 
many attempts have been made. It is a satisfactory 
law, forbidding sale of liquor to be drunk on the 
premises except to hotels. 


must have a new law. 


where I can find the poem from which was taken: 
** In the beauty of the lilies 
Christ was born across the sea ; 
Since he died to make men holy 
Let us die to make men free.” 
And oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


most any book of poetical selections. 


Lange, and cheaper? E. P. H. 


But officials will not en- 
force it. Officials must be made to enforce it, or we 


—Will you please inform me,through Inquiring Friends, 


The lines are from Julia Ward Howe’s “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” which may be found in al- 


—What is the best commentary onthe whole Bible for 
popular use—something less cumbersome and scholarly than 


There is nothing better than Jameson, Faussett and 
Brown’s Commentary, of which there are several 


A DAY’S SECRET. 
By SarAu O. JEWETT. 
i friend, to-day was dull and hot and long, 
And everybody grumbled at the weather —- 
There never was such heat and dust together; 
Yet I was listening to the sweetest song: 
I did not care # everything went wrong, 
And no one knew it was our holiday, 
For they have thought that you are far away. 
Ido not know that I have said your name. 
Were Laluneor in some busy throng, 
Idle or hurried all the summer hours, 
We should have been together just the same: 
Your thoughts have come to me like fairest flowers, 
And no one knew our hearts kept lovingly 
The day that is so dear to you and me. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS WITH COMMENTS. 
By Porter, D.D., L.L.D. 
N the year 1853 the writer saw George Eliot—then 
called Miss Marian Evans by universal consent— 
for several days at the house of John Chapman in the 
Strand, London. Mr. Chapman had his office or shop 
below, in which he officiated as dealer in homeopathic 
medicines, as publisher of the ‘“‘ Westminster Review,” 
and seller and publisher of a few books of the ad- 
vanced sort, the most of them translated from the 
German. The apartments above were used as his 
dwelling, which was also avery genteel and not in- 
expensive lodging, or what we should eall a boarding- 
house, mostly if not entirely frequented by Americans, 
some of whom remained for months and others for a 
few daysonly. The house was cheerful and well kept, 
and to Americans especially attractive as being almost 
the only good house in the vicinity of the city proper 
with the customary conveniences of a _ so-called 
‘boarding house.” It was usually resorted to by 
Americans of.iberal or advanced opinions, for obvious 
reasons, and the writer well remembers the unfeigned 
astonishment which Mr. Chapman expressed when he 
discovered after several Gays that one of his guests 
was an orthodox clergyman, or ‘* preacher,” from 
America, who yet had brought a letter of introduction 
to himself from Theodore Parker. Mr. Chapman, his 
‘“Review,” and his books were at that time under the ban 
of asocial ostracism. He printed only 650 copies of 
the ‘‘ Review,” and he said with some bitterness that it 
was not ‘‘ taken in” at any reputable reading-room in 
the United Kingdom. Two inmates of the family at- 
tracted my special attention—a highly cultivated and 
amiable gentleman, employed as clerk or writer in the 
publishing house, and Miss Marian Evans, who was 
spoken of as perhaps the most learned and cultured 
lady in the kingdom, and was then acting as principal 
critic and editor of the *‘ Review.” Mr. Chapman told 
me the story of the gentleman: that he was a graduate 
of the London University, and had been also a student 
of one of the dissenting theological colleges, from 
which he had been summarily dismissed on account 
of certain deyiations from the current orthodoxy. 
On conversing with him I found that he had by no 
means abandoned the Christian faith, and was nota 
little comforted to know that he would be tolerated 
as a student in an American orthodox school. 
Miss Evans was known at that time as the laborious 
translator of Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’ published 
in 1846, seven years before, when she was twenty- 
six years old (also subsequently of Feuerbach’s 
‘¢ Essence of Christianity,’ 1854). At this time she was 
thirty-three years old, with plain but interesting fea- 
tures, ofa little above medium size, of a very quiet and 
almost timid bearing, most noticeable for her singu- 
larly refined voice, her clear thoughts, her choice yet 
by no means stilted diction, and above all for her 
fervid yet unaffected sensibility. She was free and 
affable with the family and guests, but unmistakably 
wore the air of a person preoccupied with many en- 
gagements, and living apart in her own works of ele- 
vated thoughts and intense feeling. The writer 
remembers once being greatly moved at seeing her, 
after having come late to the breakfast table and being 
left almost alone, give wayito a mood of abstraction 
during which the tears flowed in streams over her 


which was almost if not wholly secular. It was essen- 


editions, the best, in six volumes, being published 
by Lippincott, of Philadelphia, a cheap edition, in 
one volume, by one of the subscription houses in 
Hartford. 

—Will you please inform me, through your column of [n- 
quiring Friends, whether you think anti-profanity sccieties 
or pledges are useful and commendable in society, colleges, 
orschools? Do you think that those who would join the one 
or sign the other would refrain from this sin without them, 
ornot’? Arethey at all numerous? INQUIRER. 

Such pledges will often assist a man to keep from 
profanity or drink whose own will, unaided by such a 
pledge, is inadequate to protect him from his appetite 
or his evil habit. 


strong yet gentle face. 
converse, and yet I recall little or nuthing of a long 
conversation with her as once we sat opposite one an- 
other at the table, and were left to ourselves. 
are all the recollections the writer bas of this gifted 
woman. 
of friends in England and this country, not a few notes 
and letters, one written after the death of Mr. Lewes, 
and all deepening the admiration and sympathy 
awakened by the slight personal acquaintance which 
has been sketched. 


It was delightful to hear her 


These 


Besides these he has read, by the kindness 


At the time spoken of Miss Evans was known only 
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as a woman of learning, a practiced critic, a translator 
of the most formidable attack upon supernatural and 
spiritual Christianity which the present century has 
produced. Those moving and powerful tales which 
afterward brought*the English-speaking world to her 
feet had none of them been written. The wealth of 
feeling and magic ot imaginative power which these 
tales display had not been suspected by her most 
‘ardent admirers. She was then a lone woman who 
had lost caste in every circle except one that was 
very limited in numbers and comparatively weak in 
social influence. Strauss and Feuerbach, inthe judg- 
ment of the great majority of the church and university 
men, were either stared at as outlandish barbarians, 
unworthy to be considered by orthodox and sensible 
Englishmen, or dreaded as hideous ogres who could 
best be propitiated by respectful silence or muttered 
whispers of terror. All who believed in such infidels, 
or read their books were, as a matter of course, ostra- 
cised. The ‘‘ Westminster Review” had very justly 
earned the displeasure of right minded men for its ri- 
bald and irreverent, not to say unscholarly attacks 
upon the faiths that were most sacred by tradition and 
association. | 

None of the notices of George Eliot’s life have in- 
formed us what influences first awakened her distrust 
of the Christian faith in which she was trained, or what 
arguments or criticisms fixed her in re isoned unbelief. 
All that we have learned is that in the course of her 
studies she became associated with a highly cultivated 
family, intimately related to Mr. Charles Humell, the 
author of the **Origin of Christianity,” 1838, and 
‘Christian Theism,” 1839. These writings were bold 
attacks on supernatural Christianity from the stand- 
point and in the spirit of devout and spiritual theism 
much as it was afterward exeimplified in the writings of 
Francis W. Newman and W. R. Gregg. At this time, 
as it woull appear, the associations of Miss Evans be- 
came intimate with men of this class, then much fewer 
and less conspicuous in England than at present, but 
all representing 4 highly cultured and spiritual anti- 
Christianism. The associations of sucha circle pre- 
pared her then for the further confirmation of their 
position furnished in Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’”’ which 
Miss Evans translated in 1846, which before this was 
little known in England, though it was first published 
in 1836. From all that we can learn it would seem 
that Mixs Evans had no associations at this time with 
the materialistic or evolutionistic school, and no ac 
quaintance with either Herbert Spencer or Mr. Lewes, 
and no special sympathy with the tenets of the mate. 
riaiistic or agnostic philosophy. Indeed, this was ren- 


dered impossible by the fact that the school itself had 


. not come into being when she wrote ‘‘ Scenes from 
Clerical Life’ and ‘‘ Adam Bede.” In the first edition 
of Spencer’s ‘* Principles of Psychology” there is a 
single allusion to Mixs Evans as the author of a 
philosophical suggestion. In all Miss Evans’s writ- 
ings there is not a single reference to the Spencerian 
metaphysics, ethics or theology. While it i: true 
of all her tales and poems, from the earliest to the 
latest, that there is scarcely a trace of the agnostic 
philosophy or theology, it is pre-eminently true of her 
earlier novels that they are steeped through and 
through with Christian sentiment. Some of her earliest 
tales, though written years after her defection from 
the Christian faith, might pass current in the most 
devout Christian families as eminently edifying 
and evangelical. While there can be no reason to 
doubt that she subsequently learned to accept in the 
main the materialistic and physiological philusophy of 
Mr. Lewes, and in part at least the Spencerian evo- 
lutionary agnosticism, the spiritual and practical 
tone of all her tales is distinctively and uniformly 
spiritual, self sacrificiug, and save in one particular 
positively Christian. That particular is the absence 
of hope. To her the universe and man is without a 
God in whom he may hope and trust, whom he may 
love and worship, and from whom through Christ he 
may expect pardon and sympathy. Therefore her gos- 
pel, loving, tender, self-sacrificing and patient so far as 
it goes though it be, is yet, so far as individual comfort 
in sorrow and so far as hope from future immortality 
are concerned, a veritable gospel of despair. 

It should be remembered, however, that George 
Eliot’s tales, from ‘‘ Amos Barton”’ to ‘‘ Daniel De- 
ronda,”’ owe nothing of their imaginative or emotional 
power to the philosophy of George Lewes or Herbert 
Spencer. The practical and religious philosophy of 
all her writings is thoroughly sentimental, to use the 
cant and contemptuous phrase which is employed so 
freely by the atheistic dilettanti of a very positive 
school of critics. But she is sentimental in no bad 
sense, in no other sense indeed than were Shakespeare 
and Milton and Burns. How she could retain this ex- 
quisite intenseness of emotion, this largeness and 
quickness of sympathy, this heroism of self-abnega- 
tion, and yet hold the philosophy that longs for no 
God, and deliberately surrenders the immortal life, is 


one Of the many enigmas with which human history 
abounds. 

Of one thing, however, all critics will be assured, 
that this gifted lady owes the best and highest of her 
achievements to the Christian land in which she was 
born and the Christian sentiment by which she was 
inspired. The England which was her home has for 
centuries been a temple, not indeed wholly pure or 
wholly consecrated, but still a temple, of which Christ 
has been the light. Early in life, we are told, she 
knelt at the shrine of this temple with earnest worship. 
Later she turned her back upon this altar, led we know 
not by what unaccountable influences. But she never 
could cease to be guided and cheered by the light that 
fills that temple with its reflected radiance, and often, 
as it would seem, as its prayers and songs fell upon 
her ear, she was moved to respond in sympathetic 
tones, which she either did not notice or did not care 
to restrain. How she came to fall into the serious er- 
rors of ethical judgment which must certainly have 
saddened even if they lengthened her life we do not 
care to ask. Butof one thing we are certain: that 
should England cease to be Christian in its worship, 
under the agnostic theology of Herbert Spencer, or 
Christian in its faith in immortality, under the guid- 
ance of George Lewes, England could never produce 
another George Eliot in either sentiment or imagina- 
tion. 


IN WINTER TIME. 
By JOEL BENTON. 


HE winter in our climate for a few years past has 
wandered, until lately, so far from his old accus 
tomed quality that it was a question of wonder at one 
time whether we should ever know him again in the 
ancient shaggy and familiar guise. The grim vis- 
age and Berserker breath had apparently faded out, 
and instead of the strong old hero which allegory used 
to give us, we began to think we should need hereafter, 
for accuracy’s sake, to paint him as a smooth-faced, 
genial gentleman of harmless manners, dressed half in 
summer fashion. He was, in fact, fast becoming civ- 
ilized, like the better side of spring, or like summer 
and autumn, and seemed anxious to show us that the 
principal fact about himself also was the warm and 
tender heart which beat just under his waistcoat. 

But we have been awakened from this dream. If 
anybody believes it is true any longer (since the win- 
ter of ’80 and ’81 has made its d¢but), he must live far 
down on the Florida peninsula, or in some equal prox- 
imity to the equator. To this statement all reports 
concur: that the invasion of our Arctic guest this sea- 
son bas been even more emphatic, correspondingly, 
on the warmer side of tbe temperate zone than in any 
other portion of it. Even in South Carolina the boys 
have found ice that would hold them up. So when I 
met a neighboring clergyman, a day or two since, who 
is soon to make a brief visit to that State—a friend 
who sometimes honors my library by his cheerful and 
stimulating presence—it seemed only the part of good- 
neighborliness for me to remind him that he must not 
forget, in preparing for the journey, to take his skates 
along with his general equipment. 

But, if we are to have the company of winter in part 
of our circuit around the year, let us have him in his 
proper costume, and not in mask. Let Ymer, that 
King of the Frost-Giants, fill his veins and inspire his 
breath. I would see, in this quarter of the zodiac, the 
meadows and fields arrayed as they now look—as if 
the cohorts of Niflheim, the kingdom of ice and snow, 
had come out and attached the landscape to its domin- 
ions. It is curious to notice how thoroughly that pic- 
turesque and audacious mythology of the north is 
committed to the apotheosis of snow and ice. The 
giant Ymer is the type of chaos, which of course is 
simply snow and ice in that latitude. The ‘ Elder 
Edda” says : 

‘Of Ymer’s flesh 
The earih was made,” etc, 


and 
‘* Of his brains 


All the melancholy 

Clouds.”’ e 
Even the snow-drifts and icebergs, the frost, and the 
fine snow (that which blows like meal in your face) 
are all personated by appropriate divinities. In the 
‘‘ Younger Edda,’’* Ganglore (which is one of the two 
hundred names by which Odin is known) asks the 
dwarf Har, ‘‘How comes it that summer is so hot, but 
the winter is so cold?”” And Har, though he is greatly 
disgusted at first at the dense stupidity which asks so 
simple a question, consents to answer it in order to 
relieve such extreme ignorance. The answer is as 
follows: ‘‘ Svasud is the name of him who is the.father 
of summer, and he lives such a life of enjoyment that 
everything that is mild is from him called sweet (svas- 
ligt). But the father of winter has two names, Vind- 
lone and Vindsval. He is the son of Vasad, and all 


* R. B. Anderson's Edition. 


that race are grim and of icy breath, and winter is like 
them.”’ 

Nothing befits Winter so much as his natural bhabili- 
ments and character. The winter that Lowell spoke 
a ‘‘good word” for was one ‘not niggardly of snow. 
Nothing,” he says, ‘‘ can be unsightlier than those pie- 
bald flelds where the coarse brown hide of earth shows 
through the hvoles of her ragged ermine.” You may 
look through the window now, where the frost lets 
you, and see one unbroken white. The dingy earth, 


like a great turtle, has crawled completely into her | 


white shell, and even the roofs and fences accept its 
cover and ornament. Familiar as the scene is, it is 
always a pretty picture, and not haifso monotonous 
asa simple glance might report it. Even where no 
step has been it has its ridges and hollows, the foot- 
prints of Boreis as be skims hither and yon across its 
soft, subtle fleeciness. In the midst of these depres- 
sions and reliefs the sunlight plays its prismatic 


pranks; and, on proper occasions, the eye will note . 


some delicate and captivating displays of color. 

In Judd’s ‘** Margaret,” which Lowell wished to 
quote trom, but could not because the remorseless 
book borrower—who was also, as Charles Lamb would 
say, good book-keeper’—had confiscated his copy, 
the behavior and quality of snow gct a number of tell- 
ing touches. I am almost glad, though, that one pl- 
quant source of expression was not at his hand when 
he praised winter; for he has so swept the gamut of 
literature on this subject that it is only through this 
one note and one’s own naked thoughts that a writer 
who succeeds him can hope to find much fresh deserip- 
tion. When Chilion’s sister looks out of the window, 
** the scene is obscured by the storm; the thick driving 
flakes throw a brownish, mizzly shade over all things 
—air, trees, hills, and every avenue the eye has neen 
wont to traverse. The light tufts hiss like arrows as 
they shoot by. Te leafless butternut moans 
pitifully in the blast; the snow that for a moment is 
amassed upon i* falls to the ground like a harvest of 
alabaster fruit. The flakes shaded and mot- 
tled the sky, and fell twirling, pitching, skimble skam- 
ble, and anon slowly and more regularly, as ion a min- 
uet; and as they came nearer the ground they were 
caught up by the current and borne in a horizontal 
line, like long, quick-spun silver threads, afar across 
the landscape. Here was a grapevine that 
seemed to have had a skirmish with the storm, and 
both to have conquered, for the vine was crushed, and 
the snow lay in ta ters upon it. About the trunk of 
some of the large trees was’a hollow pit leaching 
quite to the ground, where the snow had waltzed round 
and round till it grew tired and left. Wherever there 
was a fence, thither had the storm betaken itself, and 
planted alongside mountaiu-like embankments, impen- 
etrable dikes, and inaccessible bluffs. . There 
was no life, but only this white, shining, still life 
wrought in boreal ivory.”’ 

Thomson, whose fidelity to nature makes his pic- 
tures singularly sympathetic, describes a similar scene 
in a passage which Lowell either left purposely behind 
or overlooked. He says: 


Through the bushed air the whiteninvg shower descends, 


At first tbin, wavering, til at last toe flakes 

Fal! broud and wide and fa3', dimming toe day 
Witn a continus!) flow. Tne cherisued fieids 

Put on their winter robes of purest white; 

’Tis brigh' ness ail, save where the new snow melts 
Along the wazs current.” 

But for magic and miracle, look on a crisp, zero 
morning at your window panes. No cathedral window 
equals with its many colors the picture which the 
first sprites, not more mindful of parlor than of 
chamber and kitchen, have traced with lavish hand be- 
tween the air without and that within. In the fine 
traceries of lace-like sleuderness—threads of luster, 
with feathered edges that never came from silk-cocoon 
—are something neater than Flaxman or Piranesi has 
ever compassed. If they were not so common, if we 
should see them only once in a century, we should 
honor them with matinées and invitations to our 
friends, as soirées are sometimes given for the victoria 
regia and the night-bloo ning cereus. Asif to show 
how the season of warmth and winter are somehow 
interlinked and related after all, you find in this 
artistry the leafy spray and branch, the northern fern 
and evergreen, and forests of ranker growth. Is it 
not a hint, spite of the whistling north wind, that 
deep in the heart of Nature, which winter cannut chill, 
lie still preserved the forms and archetypes of future 
growth and life? 

The air pierces us like a multitude of needles out- 
side, but it gives us the strength to do and dare, and 
to brave the landscape’s rigors. When we go to walk 
this force stands by our side—and we presently dis- 
cover that the broad white parchment which has been 
laid over everything, and which extends from the door- 
sills to the distant mountains, has been variously 
written upon, and holds a hundred bits of local histo 
ry. If the meadow’s cover were a huge pie-crust it 
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could not be more prettily marked than where the shy 
mink and mskrat have printed their circuitous and 
devious paths. Even the winter birds and a stray 
squirrel do not disdain to come down from their higher 
perches, and to leave their tinier but unmistakable 
autographs at the base of some tree, which the former 
may have foraged and which the little rodent has, per- 
haps, chosen simply for a new observatory. 

An old farmer here in my neighborhood, who either 
imbibed or originated a goud many pregnant phrases, 
used to say that he liked ‘‘to live ina climate where 
the fire ‘feels good.’” It is a fact, I believe, that in a 
country where you cannot have this experience, the 
human race loses some of its proper fiber, and is apt to 
find its energies exchanged for linguor and lotus-eat- 
ing. On the whole, perhaps it was not a bad thing 
that the Puritans and Pilgrims struck the bleak New 
England coast, instead of landing further down toward 
the Gulf. 

One of the items in the popular faith of plain people, 
which I heard expressed the other day by one of our 
citizens, is that the stars in a cold night seem im- 
mensely nearer the earth than at other times—so near, 
he said, ‘“*{ thought I could almost touch them with 
my hands.” And I find Thoreau has also made a 
memorandum to this effect: ‘‘ Nature confounds her 
summer distinctions at this season. The heavens seem 
to be nearerthe earth. The elements are less reserved 
and distinct. Water turns to ice, raintosnow. The 
day is but a Scandinavian night. The winter is an 
arctic summer.” Is it true, as some writer says whom 
I cannot now recall, that in winter we think with long- 
ing of summer, but in summer we never have the re- 
ciprocal thought? 

When the sun shines brightly now, there is occasion- 
ally seen a blue Indian summer haze upon the far hills. 
In cold mornipgs there are purple and saffron tints on 
the horizon’s rim, while over and around everything 
below shines the bright, embracing coverlet of snow. 
How it drapes the fences! Whata pretty frieze it adds 
to the plain old shed! On the margin of the banks of 
the stream and the tributary runnels, it furnishes 
those effects which might have given a hint to the 
builders of the Parthenon. By night and by moon- 
ligat it has new diversities still; and on the remote 
hillsides by day, the argentine splendor sparkles with 
luminous fullness, proffering for common occasions a 
gem-like, astral beauty which is the despair of art. 


THE RIGHT TO SING WHAT ONE 
LIKENS. 
By CHARLES S. Rospryson, D. D. 


rT HE story is very familiar in history, that when 

Sternhold offered his fifty-one versifications of 
the Psalms he verily thought ‘**The courtiers would 
sing them instead of their sonnets, but they did not, 
only some few excepted.” Evidently the ballads which 
the courtiers of Henry VIII. sang with their unclean 
lips were more interesting to them than the pious !yrics 
of their monarch’s groom of the robes. The wonder 
is that these light-hearted and witty parasites in the 
royal palace did not treat the poetry as the irreverent 
French creatures in the court of Francis I. treated the 
versifications of Clement Marot. For the question is 
an old one, Why does the perverse spirit of human 
nature insist upon turning into folly and ridicule what 
is crowded upon it against its previously formed taste? 
It might reject and grow spiteful, but why does it 
laugh? 

Clement Marot made translations of fifty psalms of 
David into French meter ; these were really so good 
that Calvin’s congregations at Geneva accepted them 
for their public services. It was thought for a while 
that they would revolutionize the realm; for they be- 
came extraordinarily popular. But before long it came 
to light in the streets of Paris that each member of the 
King’s giddy family at Fontainebleau had chosen a fa- 
vorite psalm, adapting it tosome common ballad tune 
so thai it could be sung as a travesty. We are in- 
formed that on one occasion the Dauphin sallied forth 
to the chase, pausing for a moment under the window 
of Diana of Poitiers to chant ‘‘ As the hart panteth 
fur the water-brooks.’’ And when he returned his 
brilliant mistress came out on the balcony to give him 
welcome after his absence with ‘‘Out of the depths 
have I cried unto thee.” 

The remark has been made, in the course of these pa- 
pers, that we were not likely to reach av agreement con- 
cerning Sunday-school music because of want of candor 
or want of patience on the part of those who have the 
newspapers in charge. This assertion is made in the 
utmost good will and kindness on our part. It seems 
as if the editors were not serious sometimes. There 
is too much fun indulged in the discussions; and this 
always provokes bitterness when the reply comes. 
Then often extreme ground is taken in the criticisms. 

Take, for example, this, which I cut from one of the 
safest of all our religious periodicals. Under the head 


of ‘‘ False Theology,” this verse is quoted from a fa- 
miliar hymn, with the added comment: ‘*‘ That kind 
of doctrine is making all our churches churches of 
the : heavenly rest,’ and is bringing reproach upon 
the cause of Christ.” 

** What! bring our guilt to Jesus, to wash away our stains? 

The act is passed that frees us, and naught to do remains." 
I dislike, as a matter of taste, this whole hymn as much 
as anybody. But Idonotthink the theology can be 
pronounced false; for it refers entirely to a sinner’s 
coming to Christ for justification, not at all to a be- 
liever’s release from Christian activity. Is any oue 
prepared to tell us, when the Master has sent his ser- 
vants ‘*‘ at supper-time to say to those that were bidden, 
Come, for all things are now ready,” what does remain 
for the guests to do but enter in? 

So again, quotation is made of another verse as 
heretical : 

* The blood is a fount where the vilest may go, 

And wash till their souls shail be whiter than snow." 
And this is followed with a somewhat rough pronuncl- 
ation: ‘* We venture to say that no warrant for this 
slaughter-house theology can be found in the Bible.” 
Such language is too sweeping, and surely discourages 
all effort on the part of those who labor to help us in 
increasing our stock of hymns. For it just forces one 
to ask whether Christian people are really in earnest 
in their discussions. 

Within the limits of the same article, ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages ’”’ with others is commended as a religious poem, 
‘‘born of true sentiment and high aspirations,”’ which 
will, ‘‘like the immortal brook, go on forever.” But 
now we cannot help repeating the lines beginning, 
‘* Vile, Ito the fountain fly” in that very hymn; and 
we remember ‘‘ There is a fountain filled with blood ;” 
and we feel certain that we could make a respectable 
stand on Scriptures if we tried. 


Once more I plead for the same forbearance which 


the churches exercised through the long years while 
the hymns we cherish were advancing into usable 
shape. Welose ground by being funny and getting 
harsh. Some Sunday-school people remember no 
doubt the edifying spectacle presented a dozen years 
ago, when in one of our great cities there were three 
sets of recommended programmes for the anniver- 
saries. The committee first chose, as they usvally do, 
and then sent to the many schools the printed copies 
of the music to be sung at the various places of assem- 
bling. Just at this inopportune date a sharp critic in- 
serted an article in the evening newspapers, holding 
up to flercest ridicule the poetry which was offered for 
songs. 

Rejoinders follow: , of course, and the subject of 
children’s hymnolvu.zy received a somewhat thorough 
overhauling. The committee hastily put forth another 
sheet; but they had already been anticipated by a self- 
constituted agency professing to represent popular 
indignation. Then a hue and cry was raised against 
the regular committee for yielding, and so bringing 
on confusion; they were charged with undue denomi- 
nationalism, and with being driven by sectarian zeal. 
Suddenly they returned to their original position, and 
tried to suppress their second set of ieaves. All this 
grew out of mere wittiness on the part of one who 
tried to ridicule his neighbor in poking fun at bis 
verses. Andif the day had not been as stormy as the 
discussion was, there would have been an independ- 
ency in the musical exercises which would have set all 
the brass-bands laughing. 

What came out of this? One of the results of the 
spirited inquiry after the fitness of things, to which 
many minds seemed cordially to come with a happy 
sense of tranquil satisfaction, was this: It 1s better to 
use the old hymns than to attempt to compose any 
new ones. The great names of Watts, Cowper, New- 
ton and the like were rigorously urged into service 
for the sake of argument. On my shelf lies a respect- 
able volume which distinctly advocates that an effort 
be made to start an impatient and impetuous repudia- 
tion of all collections of children’s songs whatsoever, 
an i substitute for them a blackboard or linen sheet on 
which should be stenciled these hymns from the 
church-books, to be first harangued upon by the su- 
perintendent, and then didactically sung to a regular 
tune like ‘‘ Balerma” or ‘‘ Mear.” That proposition 
was never accepted widely or profitably carried out, I 
imagine. Popular sentiment swung away from the 
practice after a little while, and the author of it sailed 

“Out on a notion, all boundless and lJone.”’ 

It is easy to admit, with a kind sort of pleasantry, 
that a couplet about ‘‘ every bright rafter of the mighty 
hereafter’ goes hard; but just remember that Watts 
wrote in a Communion hymn this: 

every bowel of our God with soft compassion rolls."’ 
And Newton began one of the Olney Hymns with this 
queer felicity : 


“ Thus saith the Lord to Ephesus, 
And thus he speaks to some of us 


Aud Cowper wrote this, and put it into a hymn for 
children too: 
Israel's young ones, when of old 

Pbaraob threatened to withhold, 

Then thy messenger said, No— 

Let the children also go.”’ | 
And Toplady, among other things most trying to 
taste, wrote this: 

** When mine eye-strings break in deathb."’ 

But we bore with these imperfections, and let the fit- 
test survive. 

These be thy gods, O Israel!’”” What Isaac Watts 
said of David is true of Isaac Watts and of all the 
rest, and will be true of many of our modern poets 
without a shadow of doubt: ‘‘There are a thousand 
line in the Psalms which were not made for a church 
in our days to assume as its own.” | 

For one, I am perfectly willing to come to an ‘ex. 
perience meeting’? among my candid brethren, and 
say, I claim the right to sing what does me good. I 


love these new chorals with a great, fond liking for 


their grand harmonies and a full sweep of welcome 
for their noble chords, when they are sung well. And 
I do not like nonsense in hymns nor silliness in music. 
I wish every one could once share with me the emo- 
tion I feel when I sing—and hear good singers sing— 
‘‘Q Holy Saviour! Friend unseen,” set to ‘‘ Flem- 
ming.” If they do anything better than that in heaven, 
then I am not ‘educated’? enough for it yet. But 
now, on the other hand, I remember that two or three 
years ago our tenor in the choir sang ‘* The Ninety 
and Nine’ on Sabbath morning, as I sat waiting for 
the opening piece. At first I was vexed, for I knew 
some of the people detested it. But I woke into at- 
tention at the line, ‘‘ I'll go to the desert to find my 
sheep.” And Iam not ashamed to say my eyes began 
to be moist all through the verse: ‘‘ But none of the 
rausomed ever knew.”” Sothe simple song went on ; 
and I almost sprang from my chair when the exquisite 
voice like a trumpet rang through the audience-room, 
and I seemed to see the lost wanderer coming: 
And the orgels echoed around the throne, 
‘Rejoice! for the Lord brings back his owa!’”’ 

So there I stand. Why cannot we all be honest? 
Sometimes we like one thing, and sometimes another. 
I do not know I have been of any help to anybody in 
these articles; but I surrender all mean interference 
with God’s people. Let them sing what they will, if 
only the Master be honored and God's kingdom keep 
coming. 


PROTECTION, THE POOK MAN’S 
FRIEND. 


By THomas G, SHEARMAN. 


HE protective system could not stand a day if it 
were not believed by at least haif the poor men 
of this country to be favorable to their interests. It 
would be amusing to observe how strongly this belief 
prevails among poor men, if it were not so melancholy 
to see them sacrificing their own comfort and that of. 
their families to a gross delusion. What is protection? 
Nothing in the world except a heavy tax on the neces- 
saries of life, imposed for the express purpose of 
making them dearer to ourselves. How is this tax 
paid? In proportion to men’s lands, houses, property 
or incomes? No; butin proportion to what they spend 
upon themselves and their families. Mr. Vanderbilt is 
said to have an income of from $10,000,000 a year to 
any conceivable higher amount. But call it $10,000,000. 
He may possibly use imported goods to the extent of 
$50,000 a year; although we doubt it, except when he 
buys pictures, which do not pay much daty. But 1,000 
of his workmen, earning $500 a year each, or $500,000 
in all, will use a much larger amount of imported 
goods, paying an equal duty, although all of them to- 
gether do not have an income one-twentieth part as 
large as his, and do not own one-hundredth part of his 
property. Nowit is only fair to Mr. Vanderbilt to 
say that he does not especially support this system, 
much as he profits by it. His workmen, who gener. 
ously pay nineteen-twentieths of his taxes, are much 


more bent upon keeping up this wonderful systen go 


than he is. mas 

But this is not all the beauty of prote¢étion. Duties 
can be levied in two ways. One is called a specific 
duty; the other ad valorem. Under the first, gouds 
pay duties according to weight or measure; under the 
second, according to their market value. Great com. 
plaints are made of the frauds which are practiced on 
the Government under ad valorem dutics: so spe- 
cific duties are levied as far as possible. Tat sounds 
very flie; and poor folks vote gladly for honesty and 
specific duties. But alas! it soon turns out that they 
are victimized worse than ever by their friend ‘‘ Pro- 
tection.’”’” The poor man imports an article of cheap 
quality, weighing ten pounds, worth $10. The specific 
duty is 50 cents a pound: so he pays Uncle Sam $5. 
But his rich neighbor imports a like article, of the same 
weight, but so much finer in quality, that it is worth 
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$50. He pays just the same duty, because his fine 
goods are of the same weight and length with the 
poor man’s. But the result is, that whil2 the poor man 
pays a duty of 50 per cent., the rich man pays only 
10 per cent. And this is the system actually in force 
under the existing tariff. : 

This method is resorted to solely on the ground of 
necessity, to avoid fraud. It is said, and truly, that 
under any other method the Government will be more 
or less cheated by false swearing as to values. But 
what a condemnation this is of the whole system, by 
which either every poor man mus tbe made to pay four 
or five times the tax imposed on a rich man, or else 
honest men must be made to pay twice as much as 
perjured rogues! Surely itis time that some other 
method of taxation came into use. 

Well, Congress is not blindto this grievous injus- 
tice; and so it has done its prutectionist best to 
remedy it; and how do you think they do it? Our 
wise and considerate legislators impose both kinds of 
duties on the same articles, and so give both rich men 
and perjurers all possible advantages over poor and 
honest men! On woolen goods, for example, the duty 
is fifty cents a pound, so as to make poor meno pay 
more than rich ones, and then thirty-five per cent. on 
the cost, so as to give a chance fur rogues to swear 
down the cost below what honest men could! True, 
neither the rich nor the rogues make quite so much 
separately as the rich would if the duty was all specific, 
or the rogu- ifit was aJl advalorem; but the poorand 
honest man is nowhere. Evidently, Congress thinks 
that all rich men ought to be honest, and all poor men 
ought to be rogues; so it splits the difference between 
them. The final result is that the poor man’s cheap 
blanket pays 100 per cent. duty, while the rich man’s 
fine blanket pays only seventy per cent., and even less, 
if he only gets a clever rascal to bring it in for him. 
And it equalizes matters by giving the poor man a 
discount, if he will only employ a rascal too. 

We are not accusing any one of actually intending 
to bring about these results. Protectionists are sin- 
cere and honest in their belief, both in and out of Con- 
gress. Even when members of Congress move, as they 
have often done, to increase duties on articles which 
they make, and of which they have a monopoly, they 
really think that it will be a great thing for the coun- 
try that they should make a fortune out of it. When 
Mr. Hathorn went to Congress, and urged a tax upon 
all foreign mineral waters, he no doubt thought that 
American stomachs would be injured by the use ofany 
waters which did not come from the Hathorn spring. 
When Mr. Griswold moved to increase the duty on 
iron frogs, of which he was the largest maker, he 
doubtless believed that English frogs were bad for 
American railroads. When Mr. Warner Miller stood 
out for that duty on paper-making materials, by which 
he makes a fortune, while he adds one-fourth to the 
price of every newspaper, he believed that the country 
would be mnch better offif he became a millionaire 
than it would be if he should be reduced to a mere 
pittance of two or three hundred thousand dollars, for 
the sake of selling the New York ‘Tribune ”’’ at three 
cents; and the ‘‘Tribune” finally agreed with him, 
and led the van for Muller, millionaires, and the tariff 
of 1880. So Miller was re-elected ; and the *‘ Tribune ” 
remains at four cents. A change in the tariff would 
enable the *‘ Tribune ’’ to sell at three cents, and yet 
make $100,000 a year more than it does now. But 
with noble self-devotion, all the readers of the ‘ Tri- 
bune,”’ except ourselves, prefer to pay four cents a 
copy, and its proprietors prefer to sacrifice their divi- 
dends, rather than interfere in the slightest degree 
with the sacred motto of ‘‘ Miller, wood-pulp, and the 
tariff of 1880.’’ : 


THE CHRIST CHILD. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


VERY tnoughtful and reverent student of the 

life of Carist has probably wondered why it is 
that so little is told us of the childhood of Jesus. What 
mother would not have read with a peculiar fascina- 
tion the story of that childhood? To what child would 
it not have presented all the attractions of the purest 
romance and all the inspiration of the noblest life? 
That the lack was early felt is evidenced by the at- 
tempt to supply it by the apocryphal Gospel of the 
_Infancy. According to this spurious bit of ecclesias- 
tical fiction, the infant performs all sorts of uncon- 
scious miracles while yet a babe. A woman possessed 
of an evil spicit kisses him, and is straizhtway cured; 
a bride made dumb by sorcerers kisses him, and her 
tongue is unloosed; a young man bewitched and 
turned into a mule is restored to his human form when 
the babe is put on his back; Joseph and Mary are at- 
tacked by robbers, one of whom shows kindness to 
them, and the infant Jesus prophesies that he shall be 
received into Paradise for his kindness at the cruci- 


1 International Sunday-sehool Lesson, Feb. 6.—Luke ii., 
0-58. Golden Text: Luke it., 40. 


fixion; children are miraculously cured by washirg in 
the water in which the babe has been washed; a child 
is cured by lying on the infant’s bed; still others by 
his swaddling clothes. As he grows to boyhood he 
astonishes his playmates by miracles in his sports, 
and aids his father by them inthe shop. With some 
of his playfellows he is making figures of birds and 
beasts of clay—he commands his figures, and they eat, 
drink, fly, walk; his father is a bungler of a carpenter, 
makes his boxes. or gates or sieves, or whatever it 
may chance to be, too long or too short; Jesus sets 
them right by a word; playing hide and seek with bis 
fellows, he transforms them into kids in mere sport, 
and restores them again; he goes to fetch water for 
bis mother from the well, the pitcher breaks, he gathers 
up the water in his mantle, and so brings it home; a 
playfellow coming to despoil a tish-pool of Jesus, Jesus 
w.th a word causes the water in the pool to dry up, 
and then declares that as the water so the life of the 
boy shall vanish away, and presently the boy dies; an- 
other companion runs against him, apparently by acci- 
dent, and throws him down; he cries out, ‘‘ As thou 
bast thrown me down, so shalt thon fall nor ever rise,”’ 
and the boy that very moment falls down and dies; 
sent to school, he teaches his teacher; sent to anc ther, 
and refusing obedience, when the teacher attempts to 
punish him his hand withers away so that he cannot 
inflict the punishment. Such as these are the legends 
which imagination has invented to supply the hiatus 
which is left by sober history in the boyhood life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

In striking contrast to these tales is the one simple 
story of the childhood of Jesus of which the Gospels 
give us any account; and possibly it is significant 
that even this account is given only by one of the 
Evangelists. Perhaps we may learn from this fact 
that the Gospels were not written for our fascination, 
not to arouse our feelings or play upon our sentiments, 
but to give us practical lessons h»>w to live, and pos- 
sibly all the practical lessons specifically belonging to 
childhood are embodied in this one incident— not cer- 
tainly all that children can learn from the life of Jesus, 
but all that is specifically for them. 

The incident itself is very simple. When Jesus was 
twelve years old his father and motber went up from 
their Galilean home to Jerusalem, taking the boy with 
them. The center of Jerusalem was the magnificent 
temple built by Herod, and one of the most magpifi- 


‘cent edifices thenin the world. On the apex of the hill, 
‘it crowned the Holy City, and to every traveler 


was the most prominent object of sight. It cov- 
ered an area of over nineteen acres;’? its material 
was white marble; its pillars of dazzling whiteness 
supported a roof of elaborately carved cedar; its floor 
was an elaborate mosaic of many-colored stones; its 
service was a magnificent ritual with richly caparisoned 
priests, grand processions, enormous choirs, as high- 
ly organized an orchestra as the then knowledge of 
music could construct. But connected with the tem- 
ple were rooms occupied by Rabbis, the successors of 
the prophets, and the predecessors of the modern 
professors of theology and philosopby; for the temple 
was at once the sole cathedral and the sole university 
of Palestine, and indeed of the entire Jewish nation. 
Here dweit Simeon, who took the infant Messiah in his 
arms to bless him; here, later, dwelt that Gamaliel 
whose name is indelibly associated in Christian 
thought with Paul’s as his theological teacher. When 
the feast was over to which Mary and Joseph had 
come, they started on their way home, and journeyed 
for an eatire day, supposing that the boy was with the 
caravan. Night brought the intelligence that he was 
nowhere to te found; search proved in vain; and the 
following day they returned to the city to look for him. 
There they found him—not, boy-like, wrapped in ad- 
miration of the materia: glories of the great temple, 
not following the processions nor listening to the 
music of the choi‘s, but in one of the retired temple 
courts, in converse with the doctors, listening to them 
and asking them questions.* To his mother’s reproach- 
ful question his answer was one of genuine surprise: 
‘How is it that ye sought me? Knewye not that I 
must needs be engaged in the affairs of my Father?” 4 

‘‘They understood not his saying.” How often 
the child in his deeper wisdom, the wisdom of a pure 
insight, is a mystery to his elders! But he suffered 
himself to be led away and went back with them to 
the carpenter’s bench and to such poor instruction 
as he could pick up from the teacher of the synagogue 
school in the village of Nazareth—and we may be 


28°, Peter's and St. Paui’s combined cover an area not 
quite so large. 

3“Tae traditional account, which represents Jesus as 
teaching the Rabbis, is neither consistent with the narra: ive, 
por with J wiso sentiment, which was utterly averse to all 
spirit of forwardness in coildbood, nor with the spirit of 
Jesus, which was one of bumility, not of arrogance or self- 
assertion.’’—L. Abbott's 

*Not Engaged in dong my Father’s business, but Engaged 
coneerning and tnterested in tt. 


sure that to such a mind as he had already proved 
himself to possess that was very little. 

The lessons of this incident seem to meto be 
three: 

1. The work of childhood is growth. The child’s 
place is that of alearner. It is very well for him to 
serve in various ways, so that his service does not in- 
terfere with his learning; but learning is to take the 
first pluce. It is a short-sighted policy which takes 
the boy out of school to put bim to work in the office, 
the store or the shop. His curiosity is on the alert. 
His mind is in an appetitive condition. It is easy for 
him to acquire; he is naturally hungry. His business 
is the business of astudent—not necessarily of books, 
nor in a technical school, but in some sort of school- 
ing and from some sort of teachers. Frum one to 
twenty one is the age of getting ready ; to spend it in 
giving forth, whether in muscular work or in intellect- 
ual preduction, is a waste. It is barvesting a crop 
before it has had time to grow. : 

And this lesson belongs to the children to learn as 
well as to their elders. Nowis your golden opportunity; 
once gone it can never be recalled. -It is not without 
significance that the one incident given in the life of 
the boyhood of Jesus shows him an _ enthusiastic 
learner. He could never have taught as a man with 
the power with which he did teach if he had not ac- 
quired as a boy with the enthusiasm of which this 
little inci.lent gives us a glimpse. 

2. What knowledge is of the most worth gets a par- 
tial answerin this incident—it is a knowledge of our 
Father’s affairs. If we study science, it should be to 
get nearer to God and a clearer idea of his way of 
working in the world of matter; if we study history, it 
should be that we may understand better than we do 
his way of dealing with the world of men; if we study 
philosophy, it should be that by studying man’s nature 
we may the better see God through the glass darkly in 
and through which alone he can be seen by us. And 
in all this study the final end should be that we may be 
the better endowed to do the work which he has for us 
to doin the world; to do his will and not our own. 
This may seem like a very simple principle, as indeed I 
believe itis; but certainly its thorough application to all 
our schemes of education in free school, académy and 
college would make some radical changes in both the 
themes of our study and the methods in and with 
which we pursue them. 

8. Obedience is the one duty of childhood. It could 
not have been an easy matter for the child Jesus, with 
the dawning sense «f his own dormant mental and 
moral powers, and the full consciousness of his 
needs, to go back t) the hundrum lite vfa poor peasant 
mechanic inthe village of Nazareth, a village which 
evidently had a peculiarly bad reputation and apparent- 
ly deserved it. But he went without complaint or 
hesitation to bear what was pussibly in some respects 
the hardest self denial of bis life, the denial of the as- 
pirations and hungerings of a mind full of enthusiasm 
for the highest learning. And yet it is safe to say 
that if he had gratified those aspirations, turned his 
back upon his home, and devoted nimself to a study of 
the problems which interested him so much in the 
opening years of his boyhood, he would bave failed to 
receive that preparation for his work which was ab- 
sclutely necessary to its largest success, a sympathy 
with the peasant population of Palestine, and soof the 
world. Jerusalem could have only made him a rabbi; 
Nazareth made him a teacher. 

‘*Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this 
is rizht’’—that is, this is your righteousness—is the 
final and perhaps the supremest lesson of this one in- 
cident in the boyhood of Jesus which history has 
preserved for us. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRaFTs. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT. Right growing. 

Ist. To talk of three ways in which children may 
grow. 

Ask the children if they think they are growing, and 
what makes them think they are. Ask what they do 
to help their growth. Draw a contrast between chil- 
dren, who must work and play if they would grow 
strong, and trees and plauts, that have to stand still in 
order to grow. 

Ask them if they can think of any other way in 
which they are growing. If they do not suggest 
growth in knowledge, talk to them about their school, 
and ask them what they can read and spell and count 
that they could not last year. 

Talk to them about their coming to Sunday-school 
and church, that they may grow in the grace and wis- 
dom of God. 

2d. To teach that Jesus grew in stature, knowledge 
and wisdom. 

Show a picture of Jesus as a little babe, and then as 
a boy twelve years old. (‘' Harper’s Young People’’ 
number fifty-eight contains a fine wood-cut of Holman 
Hunt’s grand picture of ‘‘ Christ in the Temple.” Send 
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four cents to Harper Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y., for 
a copy of it.) Request the children to look at the two 
pictures, and then tell how Jesus grew. Liken his size 
to brothers and sisters of the children, who may be 
twelve years of age, or, better still, invite some boy 
twelve years old from the other part of the school to 
stand before the little children for a few moments. 

Teach that Jesus grew in knowledge, that he must 
have gone to school with other boys, or to a home- 
school, with his mother for a teacher; for by the time 
he was twelve years old he had studied through sev- 
eral books. 

Teach that Jesus grew in wisdom by studying the 
Bible. At five years of age he began to learn all of 
the Commandments which God gave to Moses for the 
people. When he was twelve years of age he had 
learned the Mishna, which was a book telling how to 
obey God’s laws. Tell the story given in to-day’s les- 
son about his having grown wise enough to talk with 
great and learned men. 

Perhaps it will make the children more interested to 
learn their Sunday-school lessons to know that Jesus, 
too, studied the Bible. 

3d. To teach that, by following the example of the 
boy Jesus, children will grow in favor with God and 
men. 

Talk about footprints in snow, and of how safe it is 
mcst always to walkinthem. Teach that Jesus’ boy 
footprints, showing the way of goodness, have left the 
only safe path for children to take. Draw on the 
blackboard four footprints, or miniature ones on a 
slate; print in them, ‘‘ Studied the Bible,” ‘* Went to 
church,” **Obeyed his parents,’ ‘‘Chose wise com- 
pany.”’ Print under the footsteps the words of the 
Golden Text, and help the children to read it. Give 
to each child four blank footprints, cut out of paper, 
to carry home, that they may print on them during 
the week what they must do to be Christlike children. 
Read Luke ii., 52, to teach that such children will 
please God and all people. 


ymouth Pulpit. 


FERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


In the midst of all the insinceri'ies of life, in the midst of 
crimes and vices sand sorrowsthnat flow from them, a dark 
atream; in the midst of tears, and disappoin'mepts, and 
mysteries and +i s ot every name, we lift up our thoughts to 


_ that birssed and re nothing shall entertbat defileth or 


maketh a lie, where there are tears, where in tne influite 
fatherhood of G d,and iove of God, s:all be wiped away all 
tears from eviry ese. Inthe midst of wicter and revolving 
seasons of best or cold that do chastis» men, we thank thee 
that there is a land where there are no revolutions of 
seasons, no reed of the sun, nor ligbt of the moon, but 
where God isth: Light and the Glory. Inthe midst of bick- 
erings among many cburches, where men aresctting each 
other at nauecbt,and defiling toe sacred sanctity of thy word 
by all manner of contentions, ve tbark thee that thereis a 
land wnere th«re is notempie, wherealiare kingsand priests 
unto God, and where we spall buve everlasting rest. We 
thank theethat toou hast granted us, evenin this world, if 
we but knew it, some faint sign and symbol! of that rest 
which remuineth for the people of God. Thou that didst 
command the storm and the beating winds to cease, bast 
also commanded peace to every one, one day in the week—a 
day of r.st,a day of fore-looking, a day of in-looking, and 
a cay of joy. Wetbank thee not only that we see in it our 
ordirvary and earthly state, but tbat through it we discern 
afar off that greater res into which so many bave entered. 

We thank 'hbee, on bebalf of this church, that so large a mul- 
titude of those that belongedto iton-¢arth belong to it now 
in a nobler sphere, transiated, triumphant,as we are militant. 
We thank thee that there is so much that endears them to 
the hearts that jinger bere. We thank thee that so many 
‘mothers must think of Crrist and God when they think of 
theirbabes. Wethank theethat soma ymen in the whirl 
of the temptations of business must think cf the holiness 
of the upper sky when thry seek in memory those tbat 
were dear tothem astheir own selves. So thou rast hewn 
in the dark way of death living stepsof Jife that lead the 
soul up through darkness to light, and through turmoil and 
trouble to peace, to joy ard to everlasting victory. 

Thanks be to tnv name, O Lord Jesus. who hast descended 
to snow us tbe Ways, the Lite and the Light which tbou art: 
aod now we implore thee, this morning, to grant us thy ben- 
ediction. Breathe the spirit of beaven intoour souls. Allay 
every desire, fretful. feverish or impertinent, that intrudes 
into thy presence. Uring us, every one, to thee in the con- 
sciousness of Our superior manhood. May we feel that since 
thou hast takenthe form of man, man in bis own form has 
been dignified and ennobled. May we therefore consecrate 
our thoughts, our understandings, and all our affections to 
thee; and while, of need, we must toil still with the things 
that are of the earth and earthy, while we have ourcallirg 
and our duties among men, andin tumultuous affairs, grant 
that we may be as kingsin disguise, who never forget their 
throne nor th: ir scepter thougn they do toil among the peas- 
ant crowd; and may wenever forget whose we are, by whom 
we have been bought, by what sufferirg and bloodsh+d;: and 
may we rejoices in the joy that no man knows or can tske 
from us, that we are part and parcel of the Lord Jesus 
Coris’, joined to him as the branch is to the vine, and that 
he cannot be rid of us until he is rid of his own love of us. 

We pray that thou wilt help those that do not know how 
to help themselves; and teacno thy servants, every One, to be 
merciful. Maythey be consecrated to mercy and to all kind- 
Ress. 


Teach tbose who are teachers, that they may be inspired 
of God to give instruction, not alone of the letter, but in the 
fervor of the Spirit. We pray for thy blessing upon our 
schoots and missions, and upon all societies of humanity. 
We pray that thou wilt grant that all thy people may re- 
jJoice, and count it an inestimable privilege to be workers 
together with God. 

Wilt thou bless those that go forth for the reformation of 
the whole community: for the release of those that are 
caughtina net; for the restoration of those that have gone 
out of the way; for the stopping of the works of evil: forthe 
snutting up of the dens of temptation: and grant that they 
may be full of gentleness and tenderness and meekness, in- 
structing those that oppose themselves, if peradventure 
God sbail give them repentance. 

So may we speed the truth in love, and seek to reform all 
thingsin love. Grant tbat we may put down in ourselves, 
first. the flers zeal of cruelty. Grant that we may not Jabor 
by the inspirations of theanimal. May we havea saintly in- 
spiration. May we draw our courage and our hope from the 
great multitude that are witnesses of our struggle for good 
against evil, 

Bless all the churches in this city, andall thy servants that 
minister ic holy things. Bless everywhere the Sabbath day, 
and make it honorable and beautiful. 

Bless our whole land. Remember the President of these 
United States, and those that are joined with bim inauthori- 
ty. Biess the Congress assembled, the various legislatures, 
tbe governors and magistrates of every degree. aud all who 
seek to teach by the printed leiter, or by the voice of mouth. 
May all that are exalted to the great privilege of helping in 
the great work of humanity be kept of God. elevated and 
inspired todo the will of tnoeir Mas'er. 

Bless the nations upon our borders; and grant tothem the 
same prosperity which we solicit for ourselves. Bless the 
nation with which we are intertwined in lineage and in pur- 
pose, across the great deep. Biessall the nations of Christen- 
dom, and all that tie beyond its bounds: and bring in, at 
last, the consummation, when every nation sball be bright 
with knowledge, pure with virtue, elevated with piety, and 
when the kingdoms of this world shall have become the king- 
dems of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom, with 
the Fatber, andthe Holy Spirit sball be praises evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
SABBATH OBSERVANCE.* 

** And he said unto them, The Sabbath was made for man, 

and nor man for the Sabbath.”"—MARkE ii., 27. 
HE very genius of Christ’s ministry lay in the 
unity of the two great elements, humanity and 
spirituality. These correspond with philosophical ac- 
curacy to his definition of universal duty, love to God 
and love to man. There we have spirituality in our 
love toward God, and humanity in our love toward our 
fellow men. These were never dissevered in his min- 
istry; nor was one unbalanced by or sacrificed in the 
slightest degree to the other. Notendency toward re- 
ligion in the form of aspiration which fed itself at the 
expense of men, was ever permitted by him. No insti- 
tution was so sacred in his eyes as that it should have 
its claims allowed if it oppressed men. On the other 
hand, no morality was by him regarded as of any suf- 
ficieucy which did not elevate the disposition, the im- 
agination and thé reason to the highest range of spirit- 
ual conception. 

To Christ the Sabbath day was a day to be observed 
by every one until it should be so observed as to cramp 
men, t» oppress them, to hinder them; and then it 
was to be set aside. The controversy in regard to the 
Sabbath was going on during many parts of Christ’s 
life. The observance of that day in his time was one 
of the most popular of duties. It was then, as largely 
it has been since, a work not of humanity, but of su- 
perstition; and we very much misconceive the exam- 
ple of our Saviour if we suppose that the continual re- 
bukes which he gave to Sabbatarians were designed 
to inflict a fatal wound upon the Sabbath day. He was 
simply attempting to liberate the Sabbath from the 
abuse into which the rich and comfortable classes had 
brought it by their selfishness, making it a day of op- 
pression and even of wrong. 

It was declared by our Saviour that the Sabbath, as 
one institution—and no doubt the same enunciation 
would have been made if there had been occasion for 
it in regard to other institutions—was .made for man. 
It is his servant. He is the master of it. Clothes are 
made for men, not men for clothes, though sometimes 
one would be tempted to hold the other opinion. All 


laws, allinstitutions, all things are subject to the wel- 


fare of men—which is only another way of saying that 
man is the chief, the highest created thing in this 
world, Before him everything must bow down and 
humble itself. As he is the master, and everything is 
his servant, nothing is good except that which does 
good to him, and nothing is right except that which 
serves him. No government, no policy, no usage, no 
tenure of property, nothing that is found by universal 
experience to be, on the whole, dangerous to man, has 
any claim or right to continue its existence. The test 
is this: that which elevates men is divine; and that 
which oppresses, hurts, limits, restrains, cramps or 
represses men is not of God; and no enactments or 
long tenure can make it so. 


*SUNDAY MORNING, Jan. 16th, 1881. Lesson: Mark ti., 18- 
28: ifi., 1-7. HyYMes (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 178, 639, 
“Shining Shore,” Reported expressly for The Christian 
Union by T. J. Ellinweod. 


This, of course, will throw some light on the subject 
of the text. | 

The Jews held that the seventh day, the last day of 
the week, wasthe Sabbath. It was for them. The 
Christians kept both days; but gradually, in the lapse 
of ages, they dropped the Jewish Sabbath. The early 
Christians were largely Jews; and they therefore 
threw into the first day of the week, which was 
Christ’s day, or the Lord’s day, all the functions which 
before, in their history, had been divided between the 


. two days. Then the first day of the week became the 


Sabbath, or the rest-day; and the Jews recalcitrated; 
and we have to-day a sect, to say nothing of sects, that 
make it a point of conscience to go back again to 
the seventh day. Thev are called ‘Seventh-Day 
Baptists.” There are several other. sects of the same 
mind ; and I am perpetually having tracts sent to me, 
with most laborious textual proofs, arguing that the 
seventh day, and not the first, was appointed of God. 
As if that had anything to do withit! Asif the vir- 
tue of the day consisted in the particular one that was 
selected, and not in the fact of having a whole day for 
rest and for spiritual improvement! ? 

What we want in a day of rest, of which I shall 
speak in a moment, is such a surcease of all ordinary 
excitement as shall give to men a day of education and 
of culture; and if one man takes Monday, another 
Tuesday, another Wednesday, and so on through the 
week, there can be no cessation, no pause of business 
in the community at large. Therefore it is desirable 
that one day should be chosen, and should be common 
to all. I would just as lief go back tothe seventh day. 
All I ask is, that there should be one common day. It 
does not matter the turn of a hand to me whether it is 
the seventh or the first day. If the Jews outnumbered 
the Christians, and we stood in the same relation to 
them which they do to us, I should say, ‘‘ Let them 
have their day;’’ I should fall in with it; and I say to 
my kinsmen and brethren in Jesus Christ, as well as 
in Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, ‘‘ Since the majority 
of your fellows hold the first day of the week to be 
the proper day for universal rest, why not accept that 
day?” It is just as long as it is broad. Three millions 
of Jews and hundreds of millions of Christians live 
in the world ; and if there is to be a change and coal- 
escence it is rational that it should come from the mi- 
nority, unless there is a peculiar sanctity and divinity 
in a certain day of the week—which there is not. I 
say this in all frankness; but I say it also with all 


kindness. 
First, there is to be bodily rest. Well, thousands of 


you do not need it. There are thousands of men who 
need just the other thing ; they sleep too much; they 
eat too much; they sit still too much; they do not 


get tired enough ; they hide their faces behind their. 


furs, so that the north wind cannot find them out. 
They are comparatively speaking self-indulgent slug- 
gards. And when Sunday comes around, what kind of 
rest do they want, being stupid already with rest? But 
that is not the case, thank God, with the great mass of 
what are called ‘‘the unfortunate classes,” whom I 
call the fortunate classes—namely, men that are born 
poor. Poverty is rather a lean wife for a man to take, 
but it is one of the best that a man ever did take: for 
so is human nature, that, unless it be sharply chid at 
every single point by the pressure of necessity, it is 
eslf-indulgent. Men love to be lazy. Moses Stuart 
said that laziness was three-fourths of total depravity. 
Blessed are they that are born under necessity, under 
the lash, which drives them to thought, to invention, 
to perseverance, to economy, to foresight, and to pru- 
dence, as the very conditions of their life. 

In every community—in the best communities, and 
in those less favored, down to the bottom—the great 
mass of the human family are toilers; and it is a bene- 
diction of God upon mankind if for them there shall 
be one day out of every seven which is an absolute va- 
cation, when the steers are unyoked, the plow lies in 
the furrow, the wheel no longer creaks under the axle, 
the smithy is silent and cold, the chain is no longer 
dragged, and out of the mine and the factory are the 
poor, unwashed, grimy artisans. There is one day in 
which men can come forth, and be under the dominion 
of no lash, and under the regimen of no factory. (n 
that day they are their own. 


In regard to this vast majority of the human family, 


mere resting is a benediction. Millions and millions 
of men are all the time so near to trouble that trouble 
throws darkness on their horizon, and the sun hardly 
ever shines through it. It is a great thing for men to 
have one day in which, emerging from under the con- 
trol of their masters, they have their own time, and 
the delight of some innocent satisfactions glimmers 
before them. On such a day as this it is no small 
means of grace for millions of men in this world to 
have a chance to wash themselves clean. You smile; 
but washing is one of the most important ordinances 
of God to this human family. It is said that cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness: not to men that are godly, 
but to men that are on their way toward godliness 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


When Kaffirs are converted, they are called ‘‘ shirm 
men,” because when the grace of God enters t heip 
heart a shirt goes over their bodies for the first time. 
Wellington said he found that in his army the men 
who had the self-respect which is indicated by careful- 
ly clothing themselves were the best men he had. In 
& report on labor mide to the British Parliament b 

one of the largest e:nplovers of man, it was sai t hg 


a workman who on Sunday did not wash himselt d 


dlress in his best could not be depended upon. 

Now, what is the secret, the root of it all, but this 
self-respect is indispensable to manly character? A 
Moses stood fighting the Amalekites, with Aaron on 
one side and Hur on the other, holding up his arms, so 
aman on the right side needs pride and on the left 
side praise. A man that has not pride of characte 


_ will not do right when be is by himself; but when a 


inan has pride of character, what is becoming to him 
self will always be satisfactory to his conscience. And 
where there is sensibility to praise, when men are be 
fore men, what is estimated to be beautiful and righ* 
will help their conscience to choose it. So then here 
stunds the Moses, Conscience, with Aaron and Hur, 
Pride and Praise, supporting it. When this vacation 
day of the week comes, if the workingman had just as 
lief look ragged and dirty, he has not self respect, and 
he lacks the root of pride; but where there are these 
qualities, he washes himself clean, as nearly approach” 
ing his fellow citizens as he can. And there is grace 
init. There is senseinit. It makes a man feel good 
all the rest of the week to think that he can waik about 
among other folks and be respectable. If that truthis 
not pertinent in the country, it is pertinent throughout 
Christendom in our great cities, in our manufacturing 
towns, and in our mining regions. 

So, then, the first benefit to men in business is rest — 
that is, to the great majority. There area great many 
persons who are not taxed so far as mere physical 
I suppose I could put pins in 
a paper, or perform other such little routine duties, 
all day long, every day and every week, and not be 
very tired in the sense of muscular exhaustion. I 
have been througt match factories, and seen girls 
at work there, packing matchesjinfo boxes. It is not 
hard work, but it is constant iteration, allday, morning, 
noon, and night; and when Sunday,comes I should 
think they wculd like to get out of the rut, and do 
something else, and smell something ,else, and feel 
something else. 

There are a great many persons who are so occupied 
during the whole week through that they can scarcely 
tell the difference between themselves and a machine. 
If they have been usefully aud profitably employed, 
good for them, good for their families, and good for 
the community. Nevertheless, they have been so 
driven up that there has been no chance for the play 
of the imagination, and none for social development. 
At length the seventh day comes, and the fire goes out 
in the shop or factory, and the steam” goes down, and 
the man has a whole.day_to himself. 

Now, for all men who are so occupied through the 
week that they have no chance for relaxation, the way 
to keep the Sabbath is not to seek simple rest or mere 
variety, but renovation. They ought to do somethirg 

‘that shall bring up the qualities in them that are not 
excited or used through all the business of the week. 
There are some who hold that reading the Bible and 
praying would be a wholesome change from the or- 
dinary duties of the week: that is their Sunday; but 
there are men to whom a good round of laughter 
would be a greater and more beneficial change than 
reading @ pious treatise; and I believe that which 
makes a man manly, that which wakes up the vir- 
tues and moralities in him, is what business does 
not touch. To cultivate that which”™makes a man 


blossom in the things that are furthest removed from 


his animathood is the way to keep Sunday; and there 
are multitudes of cases where the Sabbath can be 
better kept by that which plays on the social feelings 
than in any other way—and that, not to the prejudice 
of the churches, as _I shall have occasion a show ina 
minute. 

Above all, the Sabbath (and in the very line of these 


remarks) ought to have in it a gentle excitation of in- |. 


tellectual and moral feeling; for the highest elements 
in man are the imperial reason and the all-seeing side 
of human nature, which lift him above the irrational 


_ or only limitedly endowed instinct of the brute. There 


is a largeness and a liberty to one who has reason and 
moral sense, who has a radical measure in his own 
thought and nature of right ‘and wrong, and who ac- 
customs himself day by day not to look upon things 
merely as to whether they bring praise, or pleasure, 
or money, or disgrace, but to look at all things habit- 


- ually along the measure of rightand wrong. And every 


Sabbath day ought to have a portion in it’for'men’s 
higher nature—for their reason and moral sense. This 
is the very way toward the largest manhood and the 


largest liberty, J am ope who believes that 9 com- 


“nity of men who have been accustomed to sun them-does not carry enough money in it for two days 


selves in the light of God’s countenance, and to call 
themselves sons of God, can never be put down by op- 
pression; and I am accustomed to thipk that no com- 
munity can stand up and be governed until it has 
been measurably brought under the influence of the 
consciousness, ‘‘ We are the sons of God”: and to 
leave that out of Sunday, or the Sabbath, whichever 
you choose to call it, is to leave out the principal 
thing. 

So then, the Sabbath day is a day in which the limits 
of observance are fixed by the necessities of those who 
need change from absolute toil, being dulled by con- 
stant routine. It is a day of renovation for those 
whose positions and occupatious are such as to give 
no play to the finer social feelings, and above all, 
such as to give no intellectual or moral training. 

Therefore, the method of keeping the Sabbath must 
adapt itself to the wants of humanity—not to the 
habits of antiquity, nor to the theories of this or that 
church. In every age, and according to the progress, 
the development and the changes that have been made, 
the Sabbath must seek perpetually to adapt and re- 
adapt itself to the absolute wants of men in every one 
of these respects which I have been mentioning. 
There is no one Sunday that comes down to us re- 
morselessly parceled out with such and such duties. 
The Sabbath is the divine mode by which once in 
every seven days all the influences that develop a 
higher, sweeter, stronger and purer manhood are to be 
brought to bear upon the whole community. 

As to the methods of observing it, I remark first, 
that life in the city and life in the country, life in an 
agricultural community and life in a commercial com- 
munity, are so different, that the Sabbaths must be dif. 
ferent. You cannot make them alike. They are not 
alike. Things are permissible in the city which would 
set a man against the wallin the country. There is a 
certain quietude and rest in the country which you 
never could infuse into the crowded city. ‘The Sab- 
bath is an agricultaral community which is relatively 
low-toned (for the producers of raw material always 
are at the bottom of the industrial classes : manufac- 
turing carries men up; the proluction of mere raw 
material keeps men down), can never be the Sabbath 
of a community that is higher up. In the nature of 
things, therefore, one man will be breaking another 
maun’s Sabbath, if they come from different sides of 
society. Bread is the staff of life: in Russia it is 
brown bread; in America it is white bread; but in 
either case, though the bread differs, it is bread: and 
it gives nourishment that restores the wasted organs 
and tissues. 

The Sabbath day is every man’sday. Itis your day, 
and itis my day. Itis not the priest’s day, nor is it 
the day of the church. It belongs to the common peo- 
ple. It belongs to everybody. It belongs to society. 
There was atime when thechurch owned the Bible, 
and doled it out through the voice of the preacher; 
and it was a grand anda brave fight that brought men 
back to their right which inhered in the Bible. For a 
long time the communion of the Lord’s supper be- 
longed to the church. Weare doing as much as we 
can—and not without some success—to bring it back, 
priest or no priest, minister or no minister. The 
church may have it; but so may every family in the 
land have it that wants it. It belongs to men as men 
—not as members of the church. 

The Sabbath day has been to a large extent the 
Sunday of the churches; they have imposed rules and 
regulations and methods for its administration ; but it 
belongs to the human family ; and when once men are 
intelligent in regard to its purposes and uses, everybody 
will be at liberty, according to his circumstances, and 
the light of his conscience, to keep the Sabbath day as 
best beseems him, and not according to any recorded 
line or method of keeping it. Liberty to keep Sunday 
according to the dictates of one’s own judgment, 
liberty of conscience —Paul was a stickler for that ; so 
was Luther ; and so was Calvin, good man. 

** One man estcemeth one day above another; another es- 
tecmeth every day alike. Let every man be paeenedted in 
his.own mind.”’ 

And, 

Stand on own judgment, your own conscience.” 

*“ He that regardeth,the day, regardeth it untothe Lord; 
and be, that_regardeth_not the day, to the Lord he dota not 
regard it.” 

That is the apostle’s doctrine—a doctrine of indi- 
vidual liberty, which,is, the same doctrine that we 
have in regard to the Bible. 

In the city, hotels, that bid fair to supersede fami- 
lies, must feed their crowds on Sunday ; and no way 
bas been invented, as yet, of satisfying customers by 
what is cooked on Saturday. Ferries must run. 
Railroads must run. Hospitals must go on. The 
means of lifemust goon. The habits of society must 
goon. The poverty of men makes it impossible that 
they should supply themselves even one day in advance 


with provisiops, The parsimopjous hand of poverty 


and 
very day men must buy or fast. And when men who 
roll in riches undertake to ordain a Sabbath that will 
Sppress the poor and the needy, they tread Sunday 
uuder foot, and make it an instrument of 

There was atime when the man with the withered 
hand, if be had consulteJall the elders and pious — 

of the uation about it, would not have dared toh» 
it out on Sunday; but the Lord of the Sabbath said, 
‘“*Stretch forth thine hand ;” and the Lord of the Sab- 
bath says to ten thousand poor men to-day, ‘* Stretch 
forth thine hand: there is need to buy, there is need 
to work; therefore, stretch forth thine hand.” The 
Sabbath was made for the poor and needy: not for the 
luxurious and rich alone. 

I notice—and with no particular apprehension or 
displeasure, as I go to church—a great inany carriages 
and coaches stauding along the street, especially in 
summer, waiting for the services to be over. I cannot 


‘help thinking of what Horace Greeley once said when, 


around the old Brick Church—what is now the 
Times” building—he saw the drivers kicking their 
feet on the front boards during the service. Said he, 
‘¢T think the time will come when the owners of these 
carriages will stand outside, and the drivers will be 
inside.”’ I always think of the men that have to stand 
outside and take care of the horses. Who preaches to 
them? Where do they go to church? Very likely 
they have churches. It is only once a day that they 
come in carriages here, and no doubt provision is 
made forthem. But when I find men able to own a 
pair of horses, and to roll to church on their pleasant 
seats, signing petitions against running street-cars— 
the poor man’s carriage—Jn Sunday, I say to myself, 
‘‘ These are men that are under the dominion of super- 
stition. They have simply a hereditary notion that 
Snuday ought to be kept.”” In villages where no such 
want exists they are desirous of shutting up the city 
railroad—the poor man’s convenience; and they ride 
to church themselves in carriages, thus violating Sun- 
day with a pair of horses. 

“Now, Iam neither in favor of railrowds in the ab 
stract, nor am I opposed to them; but if they will take 
the workingman back to his family more easily, if they 
will take children home to their parents, if they will 
give men an opportunity to come along distance to 
the church of their heart, Iam in favor of them: ana 
if other men take them for other purposes I do rot 
care. Iam in favor of that which works for the poor 
and the needy and for the men who are ready to perisk. 
A Sunday.that does not take care of the poor and the 
needy is not God’s Sabbath; it is the artificial Sunday 
of the church, or of a superstitious community. 

‘* Well,” it may be asked, ‘‘ would you on the same 
ground tolerate popular amusements on Sunday?’ No, 
I would not. I would discountenance by every means 
that was just and honorable Sibbath day parades, and 
even military parides that go to the grave of a com- 
panion-in-arms, playing doleful music antil they have 
got him under ground, and then turn on their heels 
and come hack with joyful strains, as much as to 
say, ** That fe'low is out of the way.’’ I never hear 
one of those military bands coming back in that way 
that I do not pity the man who is beneath the turf. 
Parades, theaters, races, and every other form of mere 
amusement and pleasure on the Sabbath day, are in 
violation of that day. They are, on the whole, inimi- 
cal to the wants of the great mass of the common peo- 
ple. Thatis the reason why I am opposed to oem. 
They do no good and they do harm. 

I hold that there is no class of people in this weld 
that are so much interested in the maintenance of the 
authority of the Bible as the great under class of soci- 
ety. There is no other book that has in it such stir- 
ring truths of humanity, or such rigorous doctrines 
concerving the dignity of men, without regard to their 
circumstances, as that Book. When, therefore, poor 
mechanics, laboring men, or those who are their 
boastful advocates, make a slur against the Bible, it is 
as if a man, in the interest of republicanism, should 
make a’ slur against the Constitution of the United 
States. Here is the Book that embalms those things 
that have been wrought by blood: and if there is ever 
to be liberty, it is to come along the lines which are 
laid down in the Word of God‘ So for the common 
people’s sake I advocate the Bible, not as a supersti- 
tious book that follows theories,*but as a book that is 
adapted to practical life. 

If there be one thing that is necessary for ‘the wel- 
fare of the community, it is that the under class, those 
that labor, young men who are away from home, 
everywhere throughout the community—it is that thev 
should have one day in the week for self-instruction, 
one day for larger thought, one day in which their im- 
agination can soar, one day in which they shall think, 
‘“WhatamI? Which way am I going?” one day in 
which they can take their household by the hand and 
rise one step upward along the line of a bettcr life, and 


| one day in which they shall be permitted to look over 
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the horizon and see in the eternal futur those si lent 
aerial wares that beat from that other la d upon this, 
soundless aud stormless. 

There are no influences brought to bear upon men 
which are so enlarging as the instructions that flow to 
us from immortality and infinity. Therefore I hold 
that if there is any class in the community who need 
ehurches and preaching, it is the poor—the common 
people. You may say that they should cultivate those 
things which contribute to their common wants; and 
so say I; but I say that they need more than that. 
They are rot accustomed to hear high themes ably 
handled; they are not accustomed to hear music that 
stirs up the very depths of human feelings; they are 
not accustomed to fellowship on the higher planes of 
life; they are not accustomed to stand on any empy- 
rean height and look away to the far distant and com- 
ing glory ; and no class so much as the working people 
need to have, now and then, one half day in the house 
of God, and feel the power of divine truth. And for 
their sake [ say, Let there be a church within the reach 
of every one in the whole community. At least let 
there be a day in which each inan shall stand in con- 
verse with his God, with the future, and with himself. 

I go further than this: I do not believe that a re- 
publican government is possible in any community 
where the Sabbath is trodden under foot. Not that, as 
is sometimes reasoned, God curses it for breaking his 
Sunday, his holy day, but that the education and the 
larger scope of thought and feeling which come from 
this pause during the week is indispensable to that 
public sentiment and that habit of mind which are im- 
plied in self-government. If you take a population 
whose Sunday is all theatric, you will find that their 
government will be theatric and specious, by and by. 
When you come to build a government you must build 
it on the foundation of the common people. If they 
are quicksands, your government will tumble and fall 
into a heap; but if they are menin Christ Jesus it 
will be founded upon a rock. 

For the sake of republican institutions, and for the 
sake of the citizens that live under them, I advocate 
the Sabbath as a day of universal rest, of universal 
social enjoyment, and of universal education in the 


_ higher spiritual instiacts. 


What should be the method of observing Sunday, I 
cannot tell you. You might just as well isk me to tell 
you how to govern your children. They are your chil- 
Gren, not mine. I can give you some rules; but in 
regard to a large part of our family training God com- 
pels every man, in every household, to judze for him- 
self. There has been a universal wish that there 
should be a priest to tell us what is right and what is 
wrong: but God does not mean that we shall havea 
priest. The priest is not to take away from men the 
necessity of forming their own judgment. The neces- 
sity of forming your own judgment is a part of your 
education; and every father, every mother is bound to 
see how, under their circumstances, Sunday shall be 
best observed by their children. You must determine 
it for yourselves—not I for you. 

As to how this may be carried out, I will make one 
or two suggestions: First, the duy ought to be 
marked. It ought to be so set apart from other days 
that a person comivg into the house would know that 
it was nota week day. It ought to be the pleasantest 
day of the week to yourchildren. The Sabbath should 
be a day that every child shall remember as long as he 
lives as something special and peculiar; but he ought 
not to remember it on account of the bondage, the 
limitations, and the burdens that are put upon him. 
Oh, the sweetness of the household, and the tender- 
ness of love, on that day! Oh, the sanctities that 
never were so regent asonthat day! if ever, 
the fatner should be perfect and the mother should 
be a saint. Back to the Sabbath, and the home-Sab 
bath, your children, as long as they live, should look 
as, after a storm upon the deep, men greet the break- 
ing out of the stars again, by which they can take an 
observation. Make the Sabbath day beautiful; make 
it sweet and lovely in the family. Do not make it op. 
pressive nor burdensome. 

Then, as to what children may read and what they 
may not read on Sunday. I would certainly make a 
great distinction as to what my children had better 
and what they had better not read. Of the great 
amount of novel reading, I think there are some novels 
that might be read on Sunday, though they are few; 
and J] would not reject them simply because they are 
called novels. It is the contents of a book, and not 
the name of it, that determines its value or unvalue. 
There are some histories, or digests of history, that 
may be read on Sunday. There are many biographies 
that may be read on that day. But as to this matter 
the parent must determine. 

The Sabbath must be different from every other 
day by reason of that which it stores up in the heart 
of every child in the community, aud by reason of the 
elevation and sauctificaticn of life which it produces. 


| 


I bless God that, though I am called, oftentimes, to 
contravene the sentiments of the time in which I live, 
and to make criticisms that seem to be cutting the 
cords which bind men to their beliefs, I never do it 
wantonly; that I never do it except with the feeling 
that I have imbibed from my Master, from the Gospel, 
and from the great example of that heroic lover of 
liberty, Paul. I live for the liberty of my own self, 
and for the liberty of my fellows; and I judge of all 
laws and all institutions by their effect upon men as 
immortal creatures; and whatever I think is hinder- 
ing them, in theology or elsewhere, I thunder at and 
criticise. Man, first in this world and in this sphere, 
and God himself, are the only two things worth think- 
ing about in creation; and for man’s sake, because 
Christ is in him, and behind him, I fight against any- 
thing that will circumscribe him or cramp him; I fight 
for everything that will enlarge him and ennoble 
him. 

If, therefore, I sometimes seem to tread upon the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, it is not because I do not love 
the Sabbath, but because I love my fellow m:n more. 
I love the Sabbath because it helps men. I behold it 
as the one thing that fairly represents, and is, as it 
were, the antetype of that pillar of fire by night, that 
moved before the camp, and threw back its light, and 
threw forward its light, and gave them perpetually 
guidance in the way of life and safety. This immortal 
institution, now venerable by thousands of years, is 
moving silently down before the nations of the earth, 
a beam, a pillar of light, to guide men into life, through 
life, and into immortality. Love it; revere it; and do 
not discredit it by making it oppressive in your house- 
holds. Let it shine out with as many bounties as the 
sun produces, when it shines in summer days, when 
the trees clap their hands for joy, and when every 
living thing rejoices, and says, ‘‘ The light has come! 
The morning is broken! Joy and peace this day!” 


A CORRECTION. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.: 

My Dear Sir: Will you allow me space to correct 
a misapprehension into which my friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Sufford, has fallen, respecting his associates on the 
Committee of Ministerial Standing, which reported to 
the recent Council at St. Louis? 

‘‘The Committee,” says Dr. Safford, in this week’s 
Christian Union, ‘‘unanimously advised the revision 
of certain parts of the platform of 1872. . . . But 
only a single member of the Committee was willing to 
affirin the sufficiency of the historic principles of the 
Congregational polity.’’ This statement implies, if I 
understand it, that the Committee, excepting Dr. Saf- 
ford, doubted the sufficiency of the historic principles 
of Covgregationalism. Ido not hesitate, without re- 
ferrivg the matter to the other members of the Com- 
mittee, to assure Dr. Safford that he entirely mistakes 
our position and apparently that of the Council as 
well. The report of the Committee, which will be 
published in the forthcoming ‘‘ Year Book,” implies 
uguin and again the sufficieucy of Congregational prin- 
ciples. Iam at aloss to understand how Dr. S:ffurd 
has fallen into such a misconception. Possibly the 
explanation lies in the fact that the Committee and the 
Cuuncil rejected the third resolution of the series 
which he offered. This resolution reads as follows: 

** Rexolved, 3. That,in the judgment «f Council, these 
tistoric priuciples Of the Cougregatiocal polity furnish ali 
necessary provisions for excludi g an unworthy mi.ister, 
whetcer from tse pastorate Or from feilowship.”’ 

It is possible that the principles referred to by the 
word ‘**these,’’ and stated in Resolution 2, can all be 
explained so that I should not regard them as un-Con- 
gregational. But one of them at least appeared to the 
Committee, and still appears to me, to be so; and this, 
apart from minor matters of verbal criticism, was the 
substance of the Committee’s objection to Resolution 
3, xud, presumably, the reason of its rejecti n by the 
Council. 

Had Dr. Safford offered a resolution to this effect: 
‘* Resolved, That in the judgment of this Council, the 
historic principles of the Cougregational polity are 
capable of supplying all necessary provisions for ex- 
cluding an unworthy minister, whether from the pas- 
torate or from fellowship,” Iam sure no one of his 
associates would have questioned the truth of the pro- 
position. Yours truly, EGBERT C. SMYTH. 


ANDOVER THEOL. SEM., Jan. 15, 188]. 


—Parents should remember that every childhood’s 
bugbear, even though it has lain chained for tens of 
years, yet breaks loose and gains mastary over the 
man so soon as he finds him on a sick bed. The first 
fright is the more dangerous, the sooner it happens; 
as the man grows ol-ler he is less and less easily fright- 
ened; the little cradle of the child is more easily quite 
darkened than the starry heaven of the man. 


‘the native preacher as well. 


Religions Helos. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


China.—Consul Gardner, of Chafoo, in a survey of 
twenty years just past, is struck by the vast strides which 
Christianity has lately made, and compares the condition of 
China to that of the later Roman empire, when faith in the 
older religions had almost entirely died out. ‘‘ The spread 
of Christianity is inevitable.’ Like views are entertained 
and expressed by Consul Olabaster of Hankow. ‘* Should 
these auticipations be fulfilled in even a small degree, the 
movement will bave political and commercial conse- 
quences which it is impossible to exaggerate.”’ So says the 
**Scotsman,” a paper not given to overpraise of missionary 
operations. The success of the last two years is noticeable 
as being associated with the self-denying labors of many 
in relieving the distress occasioned by the famine. Mr. 
Gardner thinks the estimate of 30 000,000 as the population 
of the province of Sbontung, 454 to a square mile, though 
astonishing, not incredible. ‘*No spot on earth is more 
bountifully supplied by nature with all that renders a 
country rich and prosperous.” 

—One hundred students in Pekin, under European pro- 
feszors, ninety youths in America to be educated, and 
the entrance of western ideas of civilization, may do much 
to bring the old religion of China into contempt, but one 
man to a million is a force quite inadequate to put in its 
place the religion of the New Testament. Mr. Taylor, 
of the Inland Mission, in the presence of such a ho:t, ex- 
claims: ** When will even the passing evangelist reach 
the bundredth part of China’s villages and towns with 
bis message?” Whata gain to the cause or Christ if these 
ninety in America were to go back Christian meu ! 


Japan.—As a mission field Japan is as fascinating as 

ever, if possibie more so. The missions of the A. B.C. F. 
M. bave their seventeenth church in the Ist of Okayama, 
and ten ordained native pastors. ‘These churches are 
largely self-supporting. A private letter from Mr. De 
Forest to Secretary Clark, “‘printed, not publisted,” 
gives a most racy account of his visit, attended by a na- 
tive helper, to Tottori, a town of 20 000 souls on the shores 
of the North Sea. Hiring a theater as the most available 
place, they advertised three days’ preacbing by an Ameri- 
can. The head school teacher of Tottori bad beeu in the 
United States, and though not a Coristian cousented to 
make the opening speech. The theater was packed, and 
the pressure of outsiders to hear was so great that the 
theater was broken through in two or three places. The 
second day the largest theater in town was engaged. A 
turbulent assembly of more than 1,200 within aud hun- 
dreds without gathered, ‘‘the most uncontrollable crowd 
yet seen in Japan.”’ A priest «f the Greek church had 
been induced to join the missionary and his helper, and 
the three made a brave stand for Gospel truth. The na- 
tiv. and the Greek priest, one after the other, gave way, 
and Mr. De Forest took his turn. By very adroit 
management, ‘‘the boisterous audience became 
like a good old-fashioned church in America ou 
Sunday.” The next night was one of triumph for 
Outcome? Repeatedly 
wes it said, ** Well, the foreigner 1s right; no more idols 
for me.’’ The Govercor said, *‘ While the Yesu religion 
is forbidden, yet there is no desire to prevent its spread; 
and even if there were we coulin’t help it.’”? O‘bers said, 
**We now krow that there is noithing bad about Cbristian- 
ity; and on the steamboat passengers were overheard to 
say, ‘ Caristianity is not bad, you know; there is no use 
in anybody's cootendipg any long r for the existence of 
more than one Gcd.’” A company was organized to study 
the Bible every Sunday evening, the bead teacher and 
bis wife among them. and ‘**fanmnly prayers were offered 
for the first time in this city; fatber, motber, and two sons 
uviting in the service.” Such is the brief outline of this 
thrilling le ter, giving a chapter, and only a chapter, let 
us rejuice to know, from ‘‘the acts of the apostles in 
Japan.”’ 
*—The vuldest Protestant church.in Japan is ecarcely 
eight years old, and most of the sixty-seven churches or- 
ganized are lessthan four. Even this fails to more than 
hint at the rapid progress of the Gospel in this wonderfu 
empire, 

—A work of'thrilling interest is growing up, already 
widespread, under the lead of Dr. Palm, at tre head of 
the Niigate Medical Mission, Western Japan. He and his 
Japanese assistants are powerful preacbers as well as able 
physicians. ‘*‘ The work seeks the worker, throngs him, 
crowds upon him. It goes through endless useful ramifi- 
cations, spreads scientific truth in the treatment of dis- 
eases, removes prejudice against the practice of surgery 
and foreign drugs, dethrones superstitious quackery, in- 
troduces common sense and an improved hygiene, invites 
intelligent co-operation in its temporal part, and last, but 
not least, smcothes the way for the Gospel of the Good 
Physician, by which it is always accompanied.”’ A fire 
has destroyed the mission house, dispensary and hospital 
of Niigata, but others have been extemporized, ard the 
work goes on, with the co-operation of the more intelligent 
Japanese physicians, far and near. God speed the Medi- 
cal Missions of Japan. 


Africa.—The slave trade in Africa is stil] enormous. 


‘Dr. Livingstone estimated the traffic for all Africa at halt 


a million yearly. Col, Gordon puts the loss of life in the 
Soudan alone at 80 000 to 50.000 annually. Raouf Pasha, 
who was left tocarry out the work begun by Col. Gordon 
for the suppression of the slave trade, is proving ite active 
abettor, and the iniquity is encouraged by the Egyptian 
government. *‘Tbhesale and purchase of human beitgs 


eontinnes to be practiced on a large scale in the Hedgey 
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Yemen, Nubia, Abyssinia, and at various pointe on the 
coast. Men, women and children are sold as beasts of 
burden.”’ 

—‘‘Mucusse, the powerful chief and principal exporter of 
slaves on the east coast, has lately been captured by the 
Portuguese and sentenced to transportation for life; and 
a Mijojo chief, on whose property were found several 
gangs of slaves of both sexes, bound hand and foot, has 
_ been captured by the same authority.’’—[Illustrated Mis- 

sionary News. 

—Thbe Christian Queen of Madagascar liberated 50 000 
enslaved Africans ata stroke. They were allowed land 
as wellas freedom, ‘‘and one of their number has just been 
elevated to the dignity of a crown officer.” Do missions 
pay? 

—Missionaries of the London the west coast 
of Lake Tanganika report the Wagaha as being idolators; 
their idols in buman form representing their departed 
friends, to whom they pray, and by whom intercession is 
made to the great spirit ‘‘ Columba,” whose locality is un- 
known, but to whom the departed go at death, and by 
whom they are judged as to their previous life, the good 
being rewarded, the evil punished. ‘‘ When asked where 
God and heaven are, the Wagaha point not upward to the 
sky, but, strange to say, inward, as if to some,dimly con- 
ceived spiritual world.” 

—The Free Church of Scotland bave removed their 
headquarters to the west coast of Lake Nyassa,at Bandawi. 

—From the tame source we learn that on the west 
coast the Livingstone Inland Mission and the Baptist 
Mission at San ‘Salvador are meeting serious obstacles. 
Especially Messrs. Comber and Hartland, attempting to 
reach Makuta, whose people, formerly unfriendly, were 
reported to have changed their mind, did s0 at the peril 
of life. 
cry was raised, ‘‘Fetch the guns! Kill the white 
men!” They were at once surrounded by a blood-thirsty 
crowd, armed with guns, stones and knives, from whom 
they escaped wounded, faint and nigh to death, aftera 
terrible race for Jife! Makuta was once almost destroyed 
by the Portuguese, who committed great {excesses. The 
seed of those evil deeds is now bearing fruit. Surely the 
evil men do lives after them! The exbortation to prayer 
is pertinent. The danger which so suddenly confronted 
them is, alas! one to which all the missionaries advancing 
into this new country are exposed. Let us who dwell in 
safety among our own people not forget to commend 
_ such continually to the protection of God.”’ 


Charities.—Sir Francis Lycett, of England, has left 
more than $1 250,000 for the erection of Wesleyan chapels. 

—Mr. David ‘Morrice has givento ,the Presbyterian 
Theological College at Montreal a convocation ball and 
library building, a dining ball and twenty-five or thirty 
additional dormitories. The spirit of the gift is indicated 
in these words: ‘*This outlay will cost me considerable 
personal sacrifice, but I make it with pleasure, believing 
it to be of God!” How much better that is than to have 
leftit by will. 

—An American gentleman bas offered the Free Church 
of Scotland $2,500 a year for five years to establish 
preaching stations on thecontinent. This is paying Mr. 
Arthington back in bisfown coin. This reciprocity is good. 

—By the will of the Jate Joseph R. Armour of Chi- 
cago, the sum of $)J00,000 has been bequeathed in trust 
to the Rev. Charles H. Everest, John H. Thompson and 
Phillip D. Armour, for the purpose of building and 
maintaining a mission church and school in some thickly 
_ populated part of the city, not more than $60,000 to be 
spent for real estate and building purposes, and the re- 
mainder to be invested as an endowment fund. ‘ The 
school to be free to ‘all children, and conducted upon an 
unsectarian basis, with Christ as the model to follow in 
the plainest and simplest forms as Jaid down in the Bible.”’ 
It is said that this is but the beginning of a noble work of 
charity which Mrs. Armour proposes to carry forward. 


Chicago Temperance Work.—Through the energetic ef- 
forts of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, there 
is just now special interest and activity in temperance 
work in Chicago. About the first of January this organ- 
ization undertook the work of prosecuting the saloon- 
keepers of the city. The intention is to get indictments on 
two counts; viz., for violation of the Sunday law, and for 
selling liquor to drunkards and to persons intoxicated. At 
present the ladies are confining their efforts to the first, 
and to this end have engaged the services of Mr. Helm, a 
prominent lawyer of Chicago. On account of the diffi- 
culty of securing the enforcement of the Sunday law by 
the city justices, who are known to be in sympathy with 
the saloon-keepers, Mr. Helm has decided to try the cases 
in Evanston, a prohibition village twelve miles from Chi- 
cago. He has accordingly sent ten complaints, five each 
to the two justices at Evanston, which were to be tried on 
Saturday, the 22d inst. This is regarded asa step in the 
right direction on the part of the ladies, and they have the 
cordial sympathy of all temperance people in Chicago and 
vicinity. Another notable feature of their work is the 
' Three o'Clock Gospel Temperance Meeting in Lower Far- 
well Hal], held every day, Sundays excepted, throughout 
the entire year. The meeting is for the benefit of drinking 
men and women, who are brought in by those who have 
been reformed, and are urged not only to sign the pledge, 
but to give themselves to Christ, as the only sufficient 
security against relapse. Discharged convicts and persons 
from the Bridewell attend these meetings, many of whom 
evidence of thorough reformation. The meeting is in 
charge of a lady, and the city pastors, with prominent 
temperance workers, are invited to lead it. A striking 
testimony to the value of the work ft 1s doing was recently 


They were no sooner seen approaching than the 


| given by the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of this city, who said: 


‘* Probably there are more sinners reached and more con- 
versions by means of this meeting during the course of the 
year than in a)l the churches of Chicago put together.” 


A Colored Congregational Church was organized and a 
pastor ordained in Washington, D. C., January 10th. The 
Council, of which the Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D., President 
of Howard University, was Moderator, comprised pastors 
and delegates from the churches in Washington, Balti- 
more and Falls Church, Va., with Congregational minis- 
tersresiding there. The sermon was by the Rev. J. E. 
Roy, D. D., and the institution and recognition of the 
infant church by the Moderator. Mr. 8S. F. Smith, a 
graduate of Howard University and Chicago Theological 
Seminary, was ordained as pastor. Ordaining prayer by 
the Rev. J. W. Chickering, D. D.; charge by the Rev. J. 
E. Rankin, D. D.; right band of fellowship by the Rev. F. 
J. Grimke, pastor of the colored Presbyterian church in 
the city; address to the people by the Rev. Theodore J. 
Holmes, of Baltimore. The new organization has a com- 
modious place of worship, originally built by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. Itis to have the support of the American 
Missionary Association, and promises to be an active and 
useful church. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Brooklyn has 449 resident clergymen. 

—Tbe Presbyterian Church at Oyster Bay, Lorg Island, bas 
paid off its debt. 

—The Rey. R. W. Graham, formerly of the Christian Union 
Church, has becowe a Congregationalist. 

—A Congregational Courch of thirty members bas been or- 
ganized at Clarendon, Warren County, Penn. 

—Tne Rev. Hiram Eddy has resigned the pastorate of the 
Third Congregational Church of Jersey City. 

—Mr. William H. Vanderbilt bas added $10,000 to the fund 
established by Dr. Deems for the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

—The Presbytery of New York bave arranged for a ¢&ys- 
tematic visitation of all the Presbyterian churches in this 
city. 

—The First Congregational Church of Binghamton is 
prosp: ring under the pastorate of the Rev. Eben Halley, and 
has just paid off a debt of $4,000. 

—During the last year 105 new “Congregational churches 
were orgavized, as against 67 in the previous yeur, and 205 
ministers ordained or installed, as against 173 in the previous 
year. 

—The Central Church of Brooklyn, of 
whicb Dr. H. M. Scudder is pastor, held a meeting of con- 
gratulation January 19tb, on account of the payment of 
theircburch d+bt. 

—The R:v. R. M. Patterson has dissolved bis pastoral rela- 
tions with the South Presbyterian Church of Philadeiphbia in 
order to devote bis entire time to the editorial management 
of the “ Presbyterian Journal.” 

—Statistics of the Congregational churches and ministry 
just published sbow tbat 105 churches have been formed the 
past year, 205 ministers ordained or installed, 70 pastors dis- 
missed, 47 ministers married, and 76 deceased. 

—The committee appointed by the Advent Christian Asso- 
ciation to arrange for the holding of a general conference of 
believers in the personal speedy second advent of Corist, 
after extensive correspondence, recommend the postpone- 
ment of the conference till warm weatber. 

—The Brooklyn churches are going through a period of 
rapid changesin the way of resignations and setiJements. 
St. Pete r’s Episcopal Church, left vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Paddock, bas called the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Trinity 
Church, Clev: land, to the rectorsbip. The Rey. Joseph A. 
Nock has resigned the rectorsbip of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Cburcb. The Rev. Frederick E. Hopkins bas resigned the 


pastorate of the Bedford Reformed Church, and will — 


aceept a call to the Presbyterian Church in Nyack. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The First Congregational Church of Amberst, Mass., 
added forty to its membership Jast year. 

—Tbe South Congregatioual Church, New Britain, Conn., 
bas been able to pay off its debt through the exertions of two 
ladies. 

—Among the eigbt persons received into the Congregation- 
al Church at Northfield, Mass., January 2d, were the mother 
and two brothers of Mr. Moody. 

—Phillips Brooks, in a recent familiar talk to the students 
of Andover Thewlogical Seminary, wisely advised his hearers 
to imitate tbe spirit rather than the style of a man. 

—The Rev. J. H. Ecob, of Augusta, Me., bas accepted a call 
from the Second Presbytcrian Church of Albany, N. Y., to 
become its pastor. This is a great loss for Augustaand a 
greut gain for Albany. 

—Two ladies bave gone as missionaries nominated and paid 
by the Woman’s Missionary Association, of Boston, and com- 
missioned by the A. M. A.—Mrs. A. S. Steele for Aimesa, 8. 
C., acd Mrs. C. B. Babcock for Washington, D. C.—to labor in 
connection with the Lincoln Mission, which is growing intoa 
church, a mission which bas been run for a dozen years by 
members of Dr. Rankin’s cburch. Mrs. Steele goes toa 
‘colony gathered by Mr. R. J. Ho)mes,who, having bought 
land, is selling it out to frecdmen. 

THE WEST. 

—Insomeofthe Chicago Metbodist churches revivals are 
reported in progress. 

—The Rev. ©. R. Lathrop, of Griggsville ,Il)., has been called 
to the State Street Baptist Church of Rockford. It is ex- 
pected that he will accept. 

—Mr. H. W. Hunt, a recent graduate of Olivet College, 
Michigan, is supplying the Congregaticnal Church at Hunts- 
burgb, Ohio, for six months from January Ist. 7 

—Tbe Rev. G. R. Merriil, of Painesvilie, sends out Satur- 
days a papyrographic print containing memoranda of 
hymns and Scripture, and a sketch of the sermon “for thcse 
in.” 

—The Rev. M. W. Fairfield has closed asix and a baif years’ 
pastorate in the Congregational Chureb of Borneo, Mich., 
and begins, Feb. 1, labor with the Congregational Church of 
Muskegon, Mich, 


—The paper on “The Church Committee,”’ read by the 
Rev. G. R. Merrill, of Painesville, before Plymouth Rock 
Conference, has been published by order of the Conference 
as an envelope tract. 

—The Congregational Church at Brainerd, Minn., was 
burned January 7th. Noiosurane’. The larger part of the 
library was saved. The heuse was a fine structure, given to 
the Socicty by Hon. J.G. Gregory Smith. 

—The Rev. Cnarles Caverno, of Lombardy, is aelivering a 
course of lectures in Coicago on genfral topics of theological 
and philosophical thougbt, wrich are attracting attention 
and winning the commendation of large andinterested audi- 
ences. 

—There is just now a good deal of interest in the establish- 
ment of atraining school for nurses in Chicago. Subscrip- 
tions already received, with tbe assistance whicb the county 
officers are willing to give, seem to assure the success of the 
effort. 

—The Coicago Socialists met on Sunday and passed resol- 
tions denouncing the late Mr. Armour’s bs: quest of $100,000 
with which to found un undenominational mission church ip 
the most thickly populated part of the city. Trese resolu- 
tions are curious reading. 

—Tone Congregational Club of Cleveland and vicinity num- 
bers fifty or sixty members, and bolds ten meetines a year- 
Atthe December meeting “Tne Development of Spiritual 
Power in the Churches” was discussed in several sub-topics, 
oue being opened by Dr. Haydn, of the American Board. At 
the January meeting,“ Buddhism ” is to be the theme, opened 
with areview of ** The Light of Asia.” 

—The Lake Shore A3sociation consists of Congregational 
ministers on the lake shore witbin fifty miles of Cleveland 
It meets twice a yearin that city. Atthbe last meeting the 


Rev. Charles T. Collins, of Cleveland, read a paper on “The * 


Common People of the Jewish Nation,”’ which showed wide 
research and origioal thought, and sharply antagonized the 
ordinary view of the spiritual and in’ellectual condition of 
the people 

—At the last Cor gregational Ministers’ Meeting in Chicago 
ibe decline in attendance.upon Protestant churcnes t hrough- 
out the country, with its cause and remedy, was earnestly 
discussed. The Sunday papers, increased reading natier of 
a really excellent character, the iofluence of materialism, 
costly churches, the tendency to separation between the 
more and less fortunate classes, were suggest: d as causes of 
the decline, while the remedy was found in efforts to re- 
move these causes,in greater fideliiy on the part of min- 
isters, and inthe expression of Christian sympathy on the 
part of the rich toward the poor. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The efforts to build a new Christian church in Washing- 
ton are likely to be succes:ful. 

—Tobere are now seventy-three Congregational churches at 
theSouth. At the close of the war there were but two. 

—The Southern Baptist Mission Society has contracted for 
the erection of nine spacious buildings at a point within the 
Choctaw lines, sixty milessouthwest of Muscoger. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Rev. J. 8. MacIntosh, of Belfast, Ire'and, has accept- 
ed acail from the Second Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia, and will soon remove to this country. 

—Pcre Didon, whose preacbing cf liberal Catholicism in 
Paris, and the attention it excited, were no'iced in this cel- 
umn several months ago, and who was exiled to Corsica by 
his superiors on account of his liberal ideas, has received 
permission to return to Puris. 


—QOut of thirteen classes in the Reformed Church only two 


have thus far reported that their ministers do their duty in 
the matter of preaching on the Heidelberg Catechism. Many 
of those who fulfill the requirements of the ecburch in this 
mattersay that they doit more from a s+ nse of duty than 
from any interest or pleasure in the performance. Tae value 
of preaching under mental protest ia ques ionable. 

— Toe Supreme Court of Madrid bas recently confirmed, as 
in conformi:y with the spirit of the Constitution and the 
Ministerial circulars, two sentences ot the tribunals in Cata- 
lona, the tirst condemning to two months’ imprisonment a 
man woo had refused to take bis hat off on meeting a reli- 
gious procession of the State Church in the street: and the 
second to two months’ correctional imprisonment a minis 
ter who had delivered an address to s¢ me peasants agsew bled 
ina threshing yard, and after the address bad distributed 
tracts. 

—It is stated that the service conducted at the mausoleum 


at Frogmore in presence of toe royal family departed widely | 


from any prescribedin the Prayer-Book. A correspordent 
writing of it sats: “I cannot help asking whys, if the Dean 
of Wiodsor is still at large, Mr Dale and Mr. Enright are in 
prison? Each has tried, and successfully, to edify bis con- 
gregation to their entire satisfaction. Why, then, this differ- 
ence in the administration of ‘the law’? or is there, after 
all our ta'l talk, one ‘law’ forthe rich and another for the 
poor?’ 

—On Monday, December 12th, Father Ignatius, concluding 
a week of mission services at Portsmouth, England, solemn- 
ly declared that he and two others bad seen the whole heav- 
ens open. and io dazziing light and glory tbe form of Majesty 
appear. He would ask Professor Tyndall, with ail his pecu- 
liar knowledge of light, if he could satisfactorily expiaiao 
that by any scientific by pothesis. Kither be was teliing the 
truth in regard to these apparitions or else it was a biasphe- 
mous lie; for be wished it to be understood that, al: hough 
h3was enthusiastic in the cause of Christ, he was ino full 
possession of his taculties. 

—The Rev. Alan Brodrick, Vicar of Broughton Gifford, 
ina letter to the “ Guardian,’ says: ali sober sadness, 
has not the time arrived when, botb for the Church aud 
State. a wise and tender measure of disestablishmeni is de- 
sirable, and should be sought by the Church io the ioteres's 
of Coristiapity? 1 am one of those unbappy men who thougnit 
that, in justice to the large body of Romanists and Protestant 
Dissenters in Ireland, the ancient Catholic and Reformed 
Church of Ireland should be disestablished. What has been 
the result? She was started on her path of freedom tenderly 
und geperously. In ten years she has added £1,600,000 to 
her capital. and her spiritual life bas sprung up from a bed 
of Calvinism and nepotism! The question of disestablish- 
ment with us is also a question of jusiice t» Non-conf:rmists 
acd to ourseives. For tbe existence of ore hundred and 
fifty sects our Church is a surely responsible before her great 
Head.” 
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Hooks and Authors. 


KINGLAKE'S CRIMEA. 

The fourth volume of Kinglake’s Crimean war 
will prove very dull reading to most persons. It is safe 
to say that it will be bought chiefly to complete the 
set. The first volumes were not only interesting, but 
brilliant. They created a sensation all over the world, 
not on account of any new light which they threw up- 
on the movements of the armies in the East, but be- 
cause they attacked Napoleon III. and the French alli- 
ance in such an elaborate and vindictive manner as to 
make it appear that this was the real object of the 
book. English military men discovered another ob 
ject, which the world cared very little about, but 
which now appears to be the only purpose of the later 
volumes, the vindication of Lord Raglan. 

The Crimean war was a blunder so far as England 
was concerned. This is now generally acknowledged 
in England. The country drifted into the war without 
kpvowing how or why. Mr. Kinglake simply proclaimed 
from the housetop what had long been said in secret: 
that this drift was directed by Napoleon III., who led 
England into this war simply to secure himself a 
recognized place among the sovereigns of Europe. He 
gained bis end. He became the ally of Queen Victoria, 


- closed the war in opposition to the wishes of England 


and in such a way as to secure the friendship of the 
Ewperor of Russia, and signed the treaty of peace in 
bis own capital. Count Cavour used the Crimean war 
as a means to secure the uvity of Italy. No other 
power gained anything by it. Turkey might have 
profited by it, but she failed todo so of herowun accord, 
and England recalled, at the request of Napuleon, Lord 
Stratford, the only swan who could have compelled her 
to improve her opportunity. For Russia the war was 
av inexcusable bluuder. She drifted into it against her 
will as really as Evgland did. Her defense of Sevasta- 
pol was one of the most remarkable achievements of 
modern times, in view of the fact that while the Eng- 
lish army was starvivg to death because of its inability 
to move its supplies ten miles from Balaklava, all the 
supplies and munitions of war at Sevastapol had to 
be transported hundreds of miles overland over roads 
as bed as that from Balaklava, and most ofthe de- 
fenses of the city were executed by Gen. Tc tleben after 
the siege commenced. But it would probably have 
been better for Russia if she had carried out her 
original inténtion and abandoned Sevastapol at the 


‘outset. The cost of the war put her back twenty years 


at leas’. 

Mr. Kinglake devotes his present volume to an 
elaborate defense of Lord Raglan, and attempts to 
show that the misfortunes of the terrible winter of 
1854-55 were due to the constitution of the English 
administration, which bad no war deparument, and no 
organization for carrying on a European war. This 
was a fact, and although great changes have since been 
made, it is still a fact that England is altogether unpre- 
pared fora European war. He also claims that the 
French were not much better off than the Evglish dur- 
ing this winter, ana that the sufferings of Lord Raglan’s 
army were due in some measure to the stupidity aud 
ugliness of the French commander. The French sol- 
diers suffered—there is no doubt about this; but dur- 
ing that winter they were comparatively comfortable. 
Their great time of trial came the following year, 
when the English troops were in the best possible 
condition. The London ‘* Times” has geverally had 
the credit of rousing public opinion, and forcing the 
govervment to sive the army from destruction. As 
the ‘* Times” attucked Mr. Kinglake’s client, Lord 
Reglan, he devotes u large space in this volume to a 
violent attack upon the ‘‘ Times.” He cannot exactly 
make it responsible for the sufferings of the army, but 
he accuses it of almosteverythivg else. Hegives usa 
eort of psychological analysis of the character of Mr. 
Delave, and a picturesque account of his management 
of bis ** great Juggernaut.”’” The ** Times” has replied 
very vigorou-~ly and effectively to this partof Mr. 
Kinglake’s bouk, and has shown that it was simply 
the mouthpiece of enlightened public opinion in Eng- 
Jand. It certainly used very strong lauguage in de- 
nouncing the imbecility of the government and its 
agent-, and was not at all complimentary to the aris- 
tocracy ; but it only gave voice to the burst of patriotic 
indignation which followed the news of the sufferings 
of British soldiers. 

Some space is given to the work of Miss Stanley, 
Florence Nightingale and other English ladies in the 
hospitals of Constantinople. It is not a very satis- 
factory chapter, although he speaks in grandiloquent 
tones of ‘‘ The Lady Chief,” and the ‘ priceless rein- 
forcement of brain-power”’ brought by these women. 
He is Jaudato:y, but we are impressed with the idea 
that he kuows but little of their real work, Dr. Ham- 
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lin could have written a far more interesting chapter 
on this subject. The success of these noble women 
was due not only to their self-sacrificing devotion and 
their previous training in hospital work, but perhaps 
more than all to the fact that they were of such social 
rank that no one dared to interfere with them when 
they cut through the red tape of the most stupid medi- 
cal administration that existed in Europe. They were 
wise enough to know what they wanted and strong 
enough to have theirown way. They were veritable 
angels of mercy in those death-stricken hospitals. 

Europe has been transformed since Mr. Kinglake be- 
gan to write this history, which at the present rate he 
will hardly live to complete. The French empire, 
which the Crimean war was intended to consolidate, 
has disappeared. We have a new German empire 
and a united Italy. Wehave seen a Russian army at 
the gates of Constantinople and Turkey dismembered 
by a European Congress. Russia has more territory 
ou the Black Sea than she had before the Crimean war. 
The grass grows green over the famous Malakoff and 
Redan, and even the ruined streets of Sevastopol, 
which were so long the great monument of the war, 
are beginning to show signs of life, and the magnifi- 
cent harbor, the finest in the world, is once more vis- 
ited by merchant ships. The Crimean war was Count 
Cavour’s great opportunity, and the kingdom of Italy 
isthe one result ofthat war of which the world can be 
proud. 


RAY PALMER'S POETRY. 


It has been the good fortuae of Dr. Palmer to write 
hymns for the whole Christian world. Through the 
ministry of song he has preached on every continent 
and to almost every nation some of the sweetest and 
most helpful truths of the spiritual life. He has not 
attempted to put into verse any strikingly original 
conceptiuns of truth from the intellectual side; he has 
done far more difficult work, for he has touched with 
sure hand one or two of those deeper chords whose 
vibrations are felt through all languages and among 
all races. It igs too often the case in those critical 
judgments by which literary works are assigned their 
place, that the supreme test is purely intellectual or 
artistic, and other and more enduring elements are 
left entirely out of the estimate. No greater error 
could be made, and the prevalence of this inadequate 
method explains much of that curious reversal of con- 
temporaneous opinion by which posterity is always 
rectifying the injustice of the past. Every literary 
product must have a form so harmonious, a shape so 
symmetrical, that it will win by its beauty as well 1s 
command by its truth; but its life is in the soul, not 
the body, and the inspiring thought, the deep experi- 
ence, are far more likely to teach attentive generations 
than the most exquisite art of compo-ition. 

The great source of that truth which passes into 
character and so becomes the motive power of society 
comes from life itself, from the deep, wide experience 
of humanity toucbing the problems and perplexities of 
being on all sides, not with keen intellectual curiosity 
to discover some new thing, but with intense earuest- 
ness and suffering. The deepest truths spring from 
the heart of humanity, not from its head; and although 
critics who make study of the rules of art and the 
standards of classical excellence are slow to discover 
the sigus of the times, indications multiply that the 
literature of the future is to stand in closer relations 
with human life than ever before, and to be the fresher 
and the more helpful because of it. For the true office 
of literature is not to hang like a choice painting on 
the walls of a few affluent homes for afew chojce and 
carefully trained people to discuss as a work of art, a 
thing of beauty apart from the hurry and struggle of 
common humanity; it is rather to luspire and stimu- 
late, to make audible the music of aspiration and pos- 
sibility that runs through all the discords of toil and 
care and conflict, and calls men up higher. Not he 
who writes some fine phrase which critics will repeat 
with admiring emphasis, but he who shall speak the 
thought that lies mute iu every mind, the aspiration 
that is voiceless in every heart, the truth that shall be 
instantly recognized and claimed by every experience, 
is the writer of the future. | 

Considerations like these, suggested by the warvel- 
ous currency of Dr. Palmer’s poems, and the hold 
which they have taken upon the heart of the Christian 
world, determine in some measure the place to which 
he is entitled and which the future will assign him. 
His work belongs to the literature of service rather 
than of art, and so it is borne onward by the wide cur- 
rent of popular affection rather than by the admiring 
breath of the cultured few. The poems in this vol- 
ume may be taken as fairly representative of Dr. 
Palmer’s genius as a writer of religions verse ; they 
will not add to his fame, and they certainly will not 
diminish it, They reveal the secret of his past suc- 
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cesses in the entire simplicity and naturalness with 
which they touch and make musical the deepest 
themes. Essentially religious and devotional, they 
attempt to probe no mysteries on the dark side, but 
find help and beauty in those deep and tender aspects ~ 
of truth which are manifest to the hearts of wen and 
women the world over. It is by the expression of 
universal religious experience, of universal prayer and 
aspiration and faith that Dr. Palmer has made his 
verse dear to the heart of Christendom. 


Christian Sociology. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D. D., 
Professor inthe Theological Department of Wittenberg 
College. (1. K. Funk & Co.) Sociology is nota desirable 
word, even with the pretix Christian; but the subject dis- 
cussedin this volume is one of interest and importance. 
Tre author regards himself as a pioneer in the field he has 
chosen, though he admits that the subject of Christian 
society has received much attention in the New Testa- 
ment, in theological works, in sermons, and especially in 
ethical treatises. Having feit himself ‘‘the need of a 
science giving an explanation of the nature, the relations, 
and the duties of Christian society,” be has attempted a 
fuller and more systematic treatment of the subject than 
it has hitherto received. His formal definition of Chris- 
tian Sociology is ‘*the science of Christian society, or the 
science of that scciety which is controiled by Christian 
principles.’’ The first part of the work treats of the nature 
and relations of Christian society, and the second of 
Coristian social ethics. The ideal society which forms the 
subject of discussion is a sccicty of Christians. Yet the 
relation of a member of such a society to one who does 
not belong to it cannot be wholly overlooked in the dis- 
cussion cf the Christian’s social duties, and we find in the 
work frequent allu-ions to the duties which the beli+ ver 
owes to the non-believer. A chapter is also devoted to 
Coristian love in its application to those who are not 
Christians. His views on the admission of members to the 
cburch are broad and catholic ‘* The view that the 
churches ought to accept all whom Christ ace-pts is be- 
coming very general.’”?’ Hespeaks of ‘the meeting of the 
Congregational Council of Connecticut in 1874,” referring 
to a letter of Dr. Bacon iu the ** Independent.’ A Lutheran 
may be pardoned for speaking of the Congregational 
Council of Connecticut, especially when writing under the 
inspiration of an article by Dr. Bacon. The work is per- 
baps more diffuse than a scientific treatise needs to be, but 
the style is clear and the book readable. 


Indirect Testimcny of History to the Genuineness of the 
Gospels. By Frederic Huidekoper. (New York: James 
Miller.) This work is a valuable addition to the evidences 
of the genuineness of the Gospels. Historical skepticism 
has tried to assign them to the second or third centuries as 
the forgery of Christians to support their systems. 
Agaiost such theories Huidekoper argues that it is a 
notorious fact that in these centuries the Christians bad 
peculiar opinions, and phraseology, and customs, and 
controversies. He details minutely what these were. 
Now if these Christians or any of them forged there Gos- 
pels in the names of the aposties, they would have so 
made them as to favor their views and practices, and their 
peculiar usages of language would appearinthem. He 
shows that absolutely no trace of anything of this kind is 
found in the Gospels; hence he argues they wust have 
been written before these developments took place; that 
i-, at the very beginnivg, as they profess to have been. 
He also says that had they been forged, as alleged, they 
would have been ascribed to persons outside the ranks of 
Christians, as disinterested witnesses, as was done in the 
forged acts of Pilate. That they are ascribed to ioterest- 
ed parties—the apostles or their associates—diminished 
their weight with the heathen. If they had been forged 
this would not have been done. It can be explained only 
by the fact that they were notoriously ascribed to their 
true authors. Reference is made to the forged histories 
of Christ by way of illustration, and some of them are 
reproduced in the notes. This kind of argument depends 
much on detail, and cannot Le reproduced in a review, 
but no one can read this book and not f-el its power and 
absolute conciusiveness. While we do not agree with 
some of the results reached in the notes, the main body of 
the work is irrefutable and decisive of the genuineness of 
the Gospels. 


The Year Book of Jurisprudence for 1880. By Benjamin 
Vaughan Abbott. A Compend of the must recent Statutes, 
Leading Cases, and General Juformation upon tne Progress 
of the Law, (Little, Brown & Co.) Described in two werds. 
this volume is an annual cyclopedia of the current pro- 
gress of the law. It deals wholly with the present time, 
with recent changes and impending growth. Itis com- 
piled for lawyers, but will be useful in editorial rooms. 
reference libraries, and wherever n¢ed arises to know what 
bas just happened in courts or legisiatures. For example, 
the title ‘‘ Adulteration’”’ gives this year’s Wisconsin law 
for official analysis of food, and collates English decisions 
on their similar law, just the information needed by the 
friends of the comprchewsive legislation now being urged. 
Animal ”’ exhibits the new laws «f three States and the 
new decisions of the whole country on cruelty. ‘** Bank- 
ing” shows the decisions establishing liability of national 
banks for special deposits and protecting them from 
excessive State taxation. California, Georgia, and 
Louisiana bave new constitutions, waich are digested ; 
and all recent constitutional changes are displayed’ 
“Child” gives the new Jaws aud d-cisions on sach ques 
tions as Mr. Mapleson has just raised. ‘' Cainese ” shows 


the latest judici.! aspects of the Cuinese question. ‘ Col- 
lision” gives the pew ipbernationa] regulations for vessels 
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atsea. The book is an indispensable addition to the edi 
tor’s library, at least to such editors as desire to write in- 
telligently of those matters which concern the common- 
wealth and are related to jurisprudence. The arrange- 
ment, classifi ation and general method of treatment are 
admirable. The style is condensed, but not so technical 
as to be unintelligible or uninteresting to the non profes- 
sional reader. 

A Dictionaryof Christian Antiquities, Being a Coutin- 
uation of a Dictionary of the Bible. By William Smith, 
D.C.L., LL D., and Samuel Cheetham, M A. In two vol- 
umes: vol. Il. Illustrated by engravings on wood. (The 
J. B. Bure Publishing Co.) This secoud volume completes 

_this work, wbich is almost a necessary supplement to 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. It is prepared on the same 
plan, with a large number of .ntributors, who bave been 
selected for their scholarship and their familiarity with 
special themes, an’ bave allowed independence in the 
treatment of the subject ui. tt-dtothem. same elfect 
is produced as inthe Bible Dictionary, some dissonance of 
views in the different articles. ‘The book would bave been 
more serviceable to all laymen and to many wministcrs if 
the Greek and Latin verses had been translated, or if 
trauslations had been iuserted in parenthesis. These 
critici-ms are however comparatively slight, and the book 
will take its place on the library shelves, vot only of schol- 
ars, butof ell students of ecclesiastical history, along with 
the admirable Dictionaries which have preceded it. Next 
to Webster’s Dictionary and a good encyclopedia we place 
Smith’s series of Dictionaries—the Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography, Dictionary of Antiquities, Dic 
tionary of Geography, Bible Dictionary, and Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities. We should have anticipated in 
a work so enurely under the direction and control of schol- 
ars of the Church of Eugland some traces of ecclesiastical 
prejudice in the treatment of the life of the earliest ages 
of the church, where to a great extent surmise must take 
the place of absolute knowledge, but we bave looked in 
vain for indicavions of any such prejudice. The book seems 
to us eminent ia the impartiality of its scholarship. 

Poems by George Arnold. Witha biographical eketch 
by Wiljiam Winter. (James R. Osgood & Co.) Readers 
whose memory of New York literature and journalism 
goes back twelve or fifteen years will be sure to remember 
a sparkling series of serio-comic but mostly comic essays 
entitied ‘The McArone Papers.’’ Tbeir author was the 
George Arnold of ths present volume, one of the brightest 
writers of his day and one whose untimely end is still 
fresh in the memory of bis former comrades. The last 
prose article which he wrote was very sadly yet very bu- 
morously expressive of the wish to bean old lady. Huis 
last poem—not written originally for publication—appro- 
priately closes the list of Lis miscellaneous poems as pre- 
sented in this voluine. I+ is entitled *‘ Inthe Dark,”’ and 
though it ends with a prayer for light, leaves on the mind 
an inexpressibly sad impression of the mental condition 
with which the writer entered the “dark valley.’’ The 
poems in general possess merits whicb can but be regarded 
asephemera!. At times they are witty, but thir rhytbm 
is rarely musical, and the greater part of them are ev1- 
dently turned off without premeditation. Not that this is 
anywise aguinst them, for some of the best may have 
been done in the sane way. What we would say is that 
there is a difference between real and ariificial poetical 
inspiration. Upon the whole,we find George Arnold's poems 
ratber disappointing, but this new and extended edition 
of his verses goes to sbow that the publishers are not 
without reasons for a different opinion. 


Canoe and Camera. By Thomas Sedgwick Steele. 
(Orange Judd & Co.) This sketch of a summer tour 
through the Maiue furests makes its appearance when the 
lover of such recreations has the whole winter before him 
in which to prepare for the next season’s campaign. And 
from this point of view, at least, its appeurance is timely. 
This is perhaps somewhat contrary to the usual custom of 
publishers, but may b>» none the Jess accept-ble to the 
public on thataccounst, Its strong point is its illustrations, 
of somewhat uneven merit, it is true, but upon the whole 
creditable in design and execution. We infer that the 
party of tourists whose adventures the narrative foliows 
were mainly from Hartford, Conn., a city which cherishes 
within its borders a group of very able artists and add3 
its quota every year to the literary and artistic product 
of the country. Canoeists will be interested tu know that 
one of the well-ksown collapsible ‘canvas boats accom- 
pauied tie expedition and acquitted itself favorably in the 
rough work of the woods as compared with the stronger 
batteaux and birches which made up the rest ot the fleet. 
A very complete and apparently accurate map accompa- 
nies the book and enables the reader intelligently to follow 
the tourists through their devious windings among the 
deep woods and lakes of that wild and fascinating region. 


A Pastor's Counsels to Young Christians. By the Rev. 
A C. Baldwin. (Cong. Pub. Scc., Boston.) There is much 
that is good in this effort of a pastor to help young Cbris- 
tians after a revival. There is always dang.r after a 
strong emotional experience of a relapse. True Cbhris- 
. tianity consists in living the Christ-life whether there is 
any emotion or not. Congregations differ, and no two 
pastors would give the same counsel except on general 
principles. This book would be more valuable if there 
was a greater sharpuess of outline and better balancing of 
duties, Tbere is a lack of proportion in the treatment of 
important thoughts. It is not wellto insist on social in- 
tercourse because ‘the principle of sociability has its 
origin in Ged himeelf.’’ The author gives five pages to 
the evil of the nee of tobacco, and five lines to wancering 
thoughtein prayer and two lines to irritability, both of 
«Which peed careful treatment is the experjonce of the 


young. The Icoation of heaven and its general discussion 
is open to severe criticism. Young people need to be 
guarded against thoughts of sceric display in heaven, 
accounting Christly character the glory of the place. 
But the book as a whole will do good, and may well! be 
placed in the Sunday-school library and in the hands of 
the young convert. 

_ Last Days of Christ. By the Rev. W. G. Schauffler, 
DD. (Am. Tract Soc., New York.) The author of this 
volume is endeared to multitudes by his hfe long work as 
missionary at Coustantinople, and tois effort to bring 
forth fruit in old age is very acceptable. Nearly forty 
years ago the main part of the work was written in ser- 
monic form and printed. But as it bas been long out of 
priut, the author prepared the three mrditations on the 
‘thirty years of silence,” and one on “ Daniel’s Rest,” 
and, with an attractive biographical sketch by Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams (his last work), has given the whole to the 
public ia this comely volume. No devout meditation on 
these themes can ever be out of place, and the varied ex- 
periences and mature reflections of this aged and bonored 
disciple of. Christ give weight and added value to his teach- 
iog. There is no evidence of senility, but of ripened man- 
hood in all bis thoughts. They bave a practical value, 
and may be profitably read in connection with Krum- 
macher's ‘* Suffering Saviour.” 

The Apocrypha of the Old Testament. With historical 
introductions by Edwia Cone Bissel, D.D. (Seribners). 
Tois is tbe last volume of Lange’s Commentary on the 
Holy Scripttures.’’ Its addition to the series is in po sense 
an indication that the editors regard the Apocrypha as 
entitled to a place among the canonical books, but it is 
certain that any thorough and comprehensive study of 
the Bible must include some acquaintance with the Apo- 
cryphal Old Testament, and Dr Schaff,in his preface, 
tells us that no critical commentary on this Apvucrypba 
has appeared siace that of Ricbard Arnold, first published 
in London, 1744, the last edition of which bears date 1522 
The commentary is purely critical aud explanatory. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Judge Tourjee is dramatizing ‘‘ A Fool's Errand.”’ 

—Jetferson Davis’s ** Memoirs”’ are proinised for April. 

—The Smitbsonian Institution has published a memoir 
of James Smithson, its munificent founder. 

. —A monument to Shelley is preposed for the spo®on the 
seacoast near Viareggio where his body was burned in 
1822. 

—Mr. John Burroughs has gone to Florida, and we bope 
he will give us some studies of winter life in that genial 

clime. 

—Mr. Pubes G. Thomson’s ‘‘ BibJiograpby of the Stale 
of Onio”’ is getting the warm praise it deserves even iu 
Eugland. 

— Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole is about to give us a new and 
popular description of modern Egypt and the modern 
Egyptians. 

—E. P. Dution &-Co. bave nearly ready a volume on 
the acts of the Apostles, by Dean Howson, being the 
Bobien lect ures, 

—More copies are said to have been sold of the last 
‘‘Scribner” in England than of all the principal Eoglish 
magazines put together. 

—The Greek critics are busy just now, and delightedly 
so, with the new and roma edition of ** Sappho,” the chief 
poem of the late ** Stella. 

—The London says of the Schaff-Gilman 
‘* Library of Religious Poetry”’ that it ‘‘is indeed the best 
book of its kind we know.” 

—M. Gambetta’s political speeches are soon to be pub- 
lished, and their appearance will be a literary event of 
some considerable importance, 

—The ‘‘good will” of a London satirical paper is ad- 
vertised for sale. Wedid not know that satirical papers 
had the ‘*‘ good will’ of anybudy! 

—President-elect Garfield, it is said, has kept a faithful 
diary for the past twenty years. It ought to be worth 
publishing by somebody some of these days. 

—The London papers seem to think that Tennyson’s new 
play, ‘‘ The Cup,” is better adapted to its purpose than 
some others of thé poet’s dramatic productions. 

—The ** Athenzeum,” of London, is of the opinion that 
Mr. Ruskin at bis worstis a better wiiter than most men, 
and that at bis best he is simply incomparable. 

—That professor of all the good aud generous arts of 
life, the Rev. E. E. Hale, advocates the formation in the 
neighborhocd of every large library of reading classes. 

—Thomas & Kempis’s “Imitation of Christ” wasa 
favorite bouk withthe late George Eliot. A well-worn 
copy of it was found on her table by her empty chair after 
her death. 

—Mr. George W. Cable is suffering from the effects of 
having told the truth in the ‘*Grandissimes.’’ The Creole 
Society of New Orleans is saying some very hard things 
about him. 

—Mr. Whittier bas just passed a quiet seventy-third 
birttbday at his home in Danvers. A new volume of 
poems by him will be brought out before long by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

—A few stray copies of the new edition de luce of Thack- 
eray’s works hav? reached this country. Fortunate are 
they who have azn ability to get hold of them through 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

—The ‘Pall Mall Gazette” thinks that the publication 
of Scotch Sermons’”’ may make as much commotion in 
the theological world as did that of ‘‘ Essays and Re- 
views” a generation ago. 

—Houghton, Miffin & Co, have published ‘ The Life 
and Correspondence of Sir Anthony Panizzi,’’ who may 


be called the organizer of the British Museyum—a very in 


teresting work in temporaneous biography; and have 
nearly ready the two volumes of D’ Alberti’s “* New 
Guinea.” 

—An operatic version of Mr. Longfellow’s ** Mask of 
Pandora ’’ has been one of the theatrical attractions in 
Boston of Jate, but the papers do not represent it as hav- 
ing been a very brilliant success. 

—Victor Hugo was born in an old Spanish house at 
Besangon, and the “‘ Rappel,’’ a French journal, has been 
speculating on the influence its vast and gluomy spaces 
may have had on the imagination of the poet in his in- 
fancy. 

—Herbert Spencer has contradicted the report that he 
had to do with the early education of George Eliot. His 
friendship with her, be says, did not commence until sev- 
eral years after her translation of Sirauss’s “Life of 
Jesus.” 

—James Anthony Froude was, not is, we thivk, a regu- 
larly ordained minister of the Church of England. If we 
are not mistaken, he formally withdrew from that minis— 
try some years ago, in order to give himself entirely to 
literary work. 

—Ifa statue be erected to Alexandre Dumas, M. Zola 
wants to have it bear this inscription: *‘'To Alexandre 
Dumas, because be was a good fellow, because he kept us 
amused, because he was the father of Alexandre Dumas 
the younger.” 

—G. P, Putpam’s Sons announce the publication in book 
form, under the title of **The Journal of a Farmer's 


Daughter,” of the series of prose arti-les from the hand of 


he was a member, 


wartnly interested the project, 


Miss Elaine Goodale which appeared in The Christian 
Union last summer. 

—Miss Poor’s *‘ Studies of Sanscrit ” are interesting, but 
scholars will find a good deal of fault with the way the 
work has been done. In fact, it is a ditficult thing for any- 
body but a specialist to take upsucha —_— and tv treat 
it as it should be treated. 

—A vigorous sketch of (seorge Eliot will be found in 
the latest voluma of Mr. Justia McCartiny’s ‘* History of 
Our Own Times.” He says that sve is the only English 
novelist who can paint suc people as the Poysers and 
the Tullivers just as they are. 

—FPresident Dreher, of ‘Roanoke College, in Virginia, 
has published in pamphlet form a strung plea for larger 
endowments of collegiate institutiuns. We wish we could 
see his words taking effect on the minds and consciences 
of the rich men of the country. 

—M. Zola and M Higginson do not agree iu their esti- 
mate of the relation betweeo journalism and literature— 
which is all the more creditable to M. Higginson. Zola 
says: ‘‘ Add literature to your journalism.” Higgtes 
says: ‘* Add journalism to your literature.” 

—A sillier rumor than that Bjirason, the Norwegian 


| novelist, nowin this country, is to marry the widow of 


the late Ole Buil, could baraly be imagined. Mr. Bjirn- 
son bas a wife aad family of his own at home. His re- 
moval to this country is, we suppose, among the possibili- 
ties. 

—New York has a new journal of literature, artz, music 
and the drama. ‘ The Critic” is its name. It bas an in- 
te'lligent and experienced look, as if somebody who knew 
his business were behind it, but it announces neither edi- 
tor nor publisher, It is a fortnightly, and is to be illus- 
trated. 

--Grimm’s “‘ Life of Goethe,” the ‘ Correspondence of 
Goethe’s Mother,’’ the new edition of Prof. Blackie’s 
translation of ‘** Faust,’’ and two or tbree other recent pub- 
lications relating to Goethe, present unusual facilities for 
and inducements to the study of the great German poet 
and his works. 

—Ginn & Heath have added to the Harvard Edition of 
Sbakespeare ‘* Henry the Fourth,” Fifth” and “Sixth,” 
and to the Annotated Eoglish Classic Series ‘“‘King Richard 
the Third” and the first part of ‘‘ Henry the Fourth.”” We 
eanoot have too much of such literature as this. 

—‘* Day of Rest,” an English periodical, is to bave a 
dozen sketches, unsigned, by as many eminent authors, 
including Charles Reade, Mrs. Oliphant, Anthony Trol- 
lope, George Macdonald, Thomas Hardy, Wiltiam Black, 
aud Mr. Blackmore, presenting their respec:ive views of 
the highest type of character in the situationsof our every 
day hfe. 

—Mark Twain declines to write an article for the bene 
tit of the Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
because, as he says, he has a baby down stairs which 
cries all night for no other reason than simply to make 
trouble. I1f somebody will start a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to fathers, he says, be will write a whole 
book for its benefit. 

—‘‘Le Signal,” M. Réveillaud’s paper.and the best French « 
paper probably to give American readers familiar with 
the language current information respecting the present 
Protestant movement in that country, is published at $1.80 
perannum. Subscriptions are received at the office of 
the American Foreign Christian Union, No. 45 Bible 
House, New York. 

—** The first timel ever knew Emerson,”’ says Mr. Tya- 
dall,as reported in the Radical Cluv” volume, was 
when, yearsago, a young man,I picked up on a stall a 
copy of his ‘Nature.’ I read it with such delight, and I 
have never ceased to read it ; and if any onecan be said 


to have given the impulse to my mind, it is Emerson. 


Whatever ] have done the world owes to him.” 

—A memorial window is proposed to Caxton in the 
west end of St. Margeret’s Church, Westminster, London. 
lt was in this parish that the great printer took up his 


abode when he returned to his native couatry from 


Bruges. To this church he went to mass, and of its guild 
Canon Parray and Dean Stepley sr. 
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Che Spectator. 


THE BLIND SPIN NER. 


Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
Itrexsd my days; 

I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 

I know each day will bring its task, 

And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of tbat I spin: 
I only know that some one came, 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and suid, ** Since you 
Are blind. but one thing you can do.” 


Sometimes the threadsso rough and fast 
And tapngied fiv, 

I know wi'!d storms ere sweeping past. 
And fear that I 

Shall full; but dare not try to find 

A sifer place, since Iam blind. 


I know pot why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In geome great fabric to endure 
Past time and race 
My threads wiil have; so from the first, 
Though biind, I never felt accursed. 


Il think, perhaps, tois trust has sprung 
Frow o. e short word 
Faid over me when I was yvoung— 
So young, I heard 
It, knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow, and aealed me bis, though blind. 


But woether this be seal or sigo 
Within, without, 

It matters not. Tae bond divine 
Inever doubt. 

I know beset me here, and still, 

And glad, and blind, I wait bis will : 


Bht listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear th: ir tread 
Who bear the finisned web away, 
And cu' the thread, 
And bring God's me-sagein the sup, 
* Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.” 
—From Verses by H. H. 


A DYING MAN’S VISION, 

John Pope, pupil of Couture, associate of the New York 
National Academy, one of the founders of the Artists’ 
Fund Society and an enthusiast in his profession, died at 
his home in Fourth avenue, says the‘ Suv,” on Wednes- 
day nigbt, bel.eving that at last, after forty years of 
labor, he had found the secret of perfected art. A man 
more thoroughly enraptured with bis calling never lived. 
He painted while daylight lasted, and then spent the even- 
ing in producing the crayon drawings so much admired in 
the exhibitions at the Academy of Design. Though as a 
portrait painter he excelled, the dream of his life was to 
produce strovg figure pictures, in which the background of 
jandscape would fourm as effective a part as the figures 
themselves. Tbis was his ruling passion in life, and as he 
neared the end the passion grew stronger, 

On Wednesday evening, as he lay back on bis pillows, 
very weak and ill with hemorrbage of the lungs, bis wife, 
who with their two children was watching at his side, 
was startled by his suddenly rising in bed and crying 
feverishly: 

* Quick! give me my palette and brush. I must paint. 
Don’t attempt to stop me now, forat last I see itall. I 
can do it now, for[ bave just discovered the art through 
the influence of visions of exquisitely graduated music. It 
is plain as day at Jast.”’ 

His wife, alarmed at his excitement, made a weak at- 
tempt to dissuade him, but as opposition only increased 
his excitement and it was evident that bis end was very 
near. she bumored him. His paints. brushes and canvas 
were brought to him, and his tearful relatives arranged 
the coverings of the bed so that they would look more like 
the drapery of his studio. He began his work with a baste 
amounting almost to frenzy. 

* At last, at last,” he cried, *‘ I have found the beauty 
which all my life and over all the world [ have been 
strugglifig for.” 

He painted faster end faster, evidently believing that 
the canvas would show the beauty that he conceived, al- 
though it was in truth a sad realization of the conception. 
It was late in the day when he began his death-bed pic- 
ture. It grew darker and darker as he went on, and his 
sorrowing family sat arcund him powerless to ease his 
last moments. At last ji grew so dark that even he in his 
excitement noticed 

** Lat us go to the studio,”’ he cried, suddenly. 

“No, n0; not to-niget. Wait until to-morrow.” 

‘We must go to the studio,” he exclaimed, making an 
effort to rise to his feet. The tax upon his strength was 
too great: without another word he fell back on his pil- 
lows dead. 


A CHRISTENING IN HIGH LIFE. 


The baptism took place at ten o'clock in the small chapel 
or oratory of the Nunciature. Po-paul, with bis nurse, 
his mother, bis hig brother, M. Victor de Leszeps, Secre- 
tary in Egypt of the Suez Company, and the beautiful 
Madame Victor de Lesseps. drove to the Nunciature in a 
roomy carriage, drawn by horses which were bred in the 
Egyptian Viceroy’s stables. The park-backs, ponies and 
ionkeys in the De Lesseps stables are of south of Europe 
ef of Oriente] breed; but those which are for carriage use 
ere of Russian ancastry, bred at Cairo. These are show" 


animals, as well as useful. The seven young people who 
had been making such a noise in the morning led up the 
rear in a wagonette which their illustrious father often 
drives. But on Sunday he was inside with them, to im- 
press upon their minds the grave nature of the ceremony 
they were going to witness. Boys and girls, from the eld- 
est to the youngest, were dressed alike in sailor blue, trim- 
med with white, and sailor hats. Their limbs and arms 
were free and uncovered. When they entered the oratory 
they were ranged near the altar, behind the chair set for 
Queen Isabella. Servants of ber Majesty had been pre- 
viously charged to bear to the oratory sugar-plums in 
those prettily embroidered satio bags and baskets which 
B issier and Siraudin furnish to rich ers and god- 
fathers. 

When the whole company had taken their plac?s, the 
Queen-mother entered. She had for her gossip the Chargé 
d Affaires of Colombia, through which state the De Les- 
seps canalistorun. He represented the Bishop of Pan- 
ama, and took his place along with the Queen, who was a 
magnificent, variegated peony. 
plush and satin, trimmed with white lace. The Alta Villa 
and De Molins families came in her train, as with royal 
state she walked up toward the font. The Nuncio oflici- 
ated. He is a thin man, of aristocratic air. Since he 
came to Paris he has contracted a careworn expression. 
He was assisted by bis first secretary, an ecclesiastic of a 
resolute Louis Veuillotine cast of countenance. As the 
baptism was going forward, a priest attached to the Nun- 
ciature brought in with a reverential air a greenish-blue 
envelope, which the Nuncio opened when the young Paul 
bad been banded back, a Christian, to his mother, who 
passed him on to the nurse, after having kissed him effu- 
sively in acknowledgment of his goodness while he was in 
her Majesty’s arms. The greenish envelope contained a 
message of benediction from the Pope. How is it that on 
such occasions telegrams arrive exactly in the nick of 
time?—[London Truth. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION FOR 1882. 
Preparations are being made by nearly all the countries 


of Europe and by America for a regular Arctic siege, to | 


begin in 1882. The days of Arctic campaigns are past. 
We have reached the precincts of the citadel itself, and 
now the sappers and miners must begin their slow but sure 
work, to be capped at the proper time by a grand assault. 
Germgny, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, 
the United States, and we believe Canada, are all to take 
part in this great work by establishing observing stations at 
suitable points all around tbe Polar area; while Italy is to 
send out next year a scientifically equipped exprdition to 
the Antarctic region, cur knowledge of which is meager 
and uncertain. This last will really be an observi g as well 
as an exploring expedition, preparatory to the estab- 
lishment of an Antarctic station. 


Correspondence. 


MR. COBB'S VIEW OF THE NEGRO QUESTION. 
Editors Christian Union: 

Srrs: I have read with attention the articles of Mr. 
Howell Cobb on ** The Future of the Negro in the South,”’ 
and your reply thereto. As a colored man, removed from 
Ohio to this State in 1866, one of the host of teachers sent 
from the North to assist in giving to the freedmen the 
rudiments of education, permit me to express an opinion 
differing somewhat from the views of your correspondent. 

I disagree with the main propdsition set forth; viz., 
that the Nortb should help the negro through the South, 
except in the rare instances where Southern men can be 
found imbued with the Northern ideas (if I may £0 cal] 
them) of equal rights before the law, a thorough system 
of common scbool education, employing teachers of a pro- 
gressive stainp, and a conviction of the possibility of the 
black man’s becoming the equal of the white in all the 
essential elements of manbood. Call to mind the reluc- 
tance of the South to ‘‘ accept the situation,” in its North- 
ern sense, ever since the beginning of the reconstruction 
period. Itis but natural that vears should elapse before 
the majority of the Southern whites will have changed 
their settled opinion not only of the natural inferiority 
of the negro, but also that it is not to be expected he 
should be treated with the same humanity that, as a mat- 
ter of course, is accorded to whites. 

You say, hopefully ani cheerfully, ‘‘ The great body of 
the Northern people will be only teo glad to act on his 
(Mr. Cobb’s) principle and work with the South for the 
negro just as fast as the South wili give us the chance.”’ 

To this I say, Amen. But do not, even now, wait for 
the chance. Be sure when the offer shall be made it is 
done sincerely and with hearty determination to lift the 
negro to a level with the white race as far as civil or po- 
litical rigbts and privileges are concerned and a fair 
chance in the race for wealth and culture. In the mean- 
time give us, as you have nobly apd wisely done in the 
past, institutions of learning modeled after the best 
Northern schools and colleges and manned by instructors 
versed in the best methods of teaching, and, above aJJ, im- 
pressed with the belief that the negro is a man. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
N.C., Jan. 18, 1881. 


Editors of Christian Union: 

I hoped to see in your last paper some notice from a 
more competent hand than my own of one special state- 
ment in Howell Cobb’s last article. Being disappointed, I 
inquire if the ‘‘ negro college at Atlanta permanently en- 
dowed,"’ ete., is the institution planted thers by the Amer- 
jean Missionary Association, and for years systained 


Her Majesty was in red 


wholly by the North, and partially, if not largely, at the 
present time? If so, why does not Mr. Cobb honestly say 
sof Why does he instance it as something done entirely 
by Georgia, and point to it as a warrant for bis certainly 


very cool proposition that the North supply the money . 


and the South direct the measures! 

Mr. Cobb asks, ‘* Will the North assume to be wiser than 
God?” It1s to be hoped that the North will be wiser than 
to take the opinion of any unrepentant secessionist as to 
what God requires or approves. To work with the South 
may be right; to trust their leadershipin any matter rela- 
tive to the negro will be criminal until the ballot-box is 
free to all who vote, and the blacks need not fly to the 
North. E. B. F. 

Atlanta University was founded by the American 
Missionary Association. The Freedman’s Bureau gave 
money for land and buildings in part. This Associa- 
tion supported the institution for some years. The 
amount required for current w¢rk annually above in- 
come from board and tuition is about $10,000. Of this 
the State of Georgia pays $8,000, and, unless the legis- 
lature orders otherwise, must continue to do so. It is 
so far forth endowed. 


Editor The Christian Union : 


I notice in your paper of Jan. 5th that Howell] Cobb uses 
these words: ‘* Any aid proffered the negro of the South 
other than through the channel of the good will and co- 
operation of the Southern white will be unwise and detri- 
mental,” 

This I deny, and I feel satisfied that every good patriot 
will agree with me in saying that the black man will be 
aided and educated with the co-operation of the Soutbern 
white, if they so choose, but if necessary without such co- 
operation. The Government of the United States and the 
Republican party have a solemn duty to perform—bow 
strongly this was put in the last Presidential message!— 
toward the negro, and they will fulfill the trust to the 
uttermost. Mr. Cobb, in making the following assertions, 
lays himself open, it seems to me, to very just criticism: 

“The Christian faith of the South explains her resigna- 
00," 

“ The white and black Citizen of the South .. . were 
never alienated other than by unwise aid to the negro 
tendered by the North directly to the negro.” 

As for aid to the schools for blacks by the Southern 
people, you yourself know the truth, as your letter from 
Aiken, South Carolina (to the N. Y. ‘‘ Times” of March31, 
1879), clearly shows; so also do the courageous letters by 
Miss Schofield in the Aiken, 8. C., papers. She has been 
persecuted for no other cause than that of teaching the 
negroes. 

- I do not believe the future of the black man is 
safe inthe hands of Southern Democrats. No 40,000 of 


them would have emigrated to Kans%is if they bad felt 
thata free and unmolested existence was possible for 


them in the South. 7... Pe 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. : 


DEAR Bro.—And the Union might have gently pelted 
the erring Brother Clarke with the thought, which brought 
peace to Richard Baxter’s troubled spirit,which is the com- 
fort of many to-day who cannot remember when they be- 
came Christians, viz. : ‘‘ Education is as properly a means 
of grace as preaching.”’ 

Howell Cobb is interesting. He may be among the 
prophets. Heis not one of them! Has the South been 
so pre-eminently a success in educational, bumanitarian, 
missionary directions that the ‘‘ A. M. A.” must needs sit 
at its feet and learn. Glad you published his —@ ers 
however. Yours truly, ‘ee 

SAVANNAR, Ga. 


USELESS SWEA RING. 


Canine my vessel] at Cardiff, the official at the Custom 
House turned a cut from the bonded store list overa wafer 
and requested me to place my finger on it. To the clear- 
ance I was asked if I declared this to be my signature. 
Being accustomed in my own country to call upon the 
Great Supreme to assist and sanctify similar documents, 
1 became amazed, and inquired if that was all. The Brit- 
ish official replied, ‘‘ Yes,” and inquired why I asked. 
‘* Because,” I replied, ‘‘in my own country we beli-ve in 
swearing; no Official document is considered p-rfect unless 
we call God to witness it, so that now mauy people have 
become round-shouldered, being over-burdened with 
oaths.” Christianity would teach us not to swear at all, 
but in the case of a shipmaster the American official wants 
him to swear the first thiog he gets home and the last 
thing when he goes, and when he is away his consul is 
after him toswear. It is said too much of a good thing is 
good for nothing; we have a notion this is so witb this 
swearing business; indeed, we are qui‘e persuaded it bas 
become a sanctified nuisance, and has a demoralizing ten- 
cency in that it detracts from the sacredness that should at 
all times and in all places attach itself to so serious an act 
as calling on God to witness to our truthfulness. Until we 
acknowledge and have more of the fundamental principles 
of godliness in our national life, we had better leave over- 


much swearing; and when that panacea is inoculated into 


our national life we shall not need to swear at all, for we 
shall be truthful. After all] we are firm in the conviction 
that very much of this oath-taking abuse is but a part of 
that system of terrorizing incidental to governmental ex- 
tortion, especially that practiced on the shipping interest 
of the country for the last twenty years, along with that 
tendency toward concentration, centralization, or, if you 
please, imperialism, which none bave a better opportunity 
to observe than commercial people, BENGAY, 
WRITTEN AT Nov, 1880. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in thi reapect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
mall caxes.| 

CHAS. SCRIBNER’S Sons, 743 Broadway. 

‘*Sermons to Students and Thoughtful Per- 
sons.”’ By L. D. Bevan, D.D. 

‘Tika on the Hill Top.”” By H. Boyesen. 
A collection of short stories. 

Wm. Herschei."* By E. S. Holden. A 
brief biography of the great astronomer. 

SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 Broadway. 

‘Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
New Testament.’ By H. A. W. Meyer. 

A. S. BARNES & Co., 111 William St. 

‘*History of New Yorh.” Vvi. 2. Nos, 14, 15, 
16. By Mrs. M. J. Lamb. 

GINN & HEATH, Boston, Mass. 

** King Richard (English Classics.) By 
Hudson. 

Shakespeare.’ Vol. ll and 12. (Har. 
vard edition.) By Hudson. 

Henry the Fourth,” (Euglish Classics.) By 
Hudson. 

** National Hymn and Tune Book,’ By L. W. 
Mason. 
RoBerts Bros., Boston, 

“The Life in Common.” By E. E. Hale. 

**Quiet A collection of poems of a 
religious and meditative order. 

‘Sanskrit and its Kindred Literature.”” By 
Laura E. Poor. A study in comparative litera- 
ture. 

CARTON & HALLENBECK, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Twenty-cighth Report cf Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Incdiana,”’ 

I. K. Funk & Co.,, 10 and 12 Dey St. 

**Concordance to the Bible." By Robert 
Young, LL.D. 

Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St. 
(Seaside Library.) 

Passion Vlowers."’ 

‘A Village Commune.”’ By Ouida. 

“The Bailet Dancer's Husband.” By E. 
Feydean. 

* Johnny Ludlow.’ By Mrs. H. Wood. 

J.-M. Russet, 59 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

“Vestry Hymnal,” By J. Emerson. 

E, P. Dutton & Co, 

‘Sermons of the City.”’ By H. C. Potter, D.D. 
A coliection of recent sermons. 

** Evidential Evideuce of Acts of the Apos- 
tles.° By Deau Howson. 

G. P. PurNam’s Sons, 185 Fifth Ave, 

“Ths Cause of Color Among Races.”* By 
Dr. Wm. Sharp. 

The Conqueror’s Dream’‘and Other Poems.” 
By Dr. Win. Sharp. 

‘The Caliph Haroun Alraschid.”” By E. H. 
Palmer. A brief history of an important age 
and man. 


**Natural Theology.”’ By John Bascom, 
The New German Crusade.’ By Robert 
Collyer. 


**Adim Smith.’ By J. A. Farrer. The initial 
volume in tbe series of English philo-ophers, 
T. B. PETERSON & Bros., Phila., Pa. 
‘* Madame Bovary.’’ By Gustave Flaubert. 
MAGAZINES. 

Unitarian Review, Appleton’s Journal, Lippin- 
cott, North American, The Pastor and People, 
Hebrew Review, Penn Monthly, Atlantic Month- 
ly, Scribner’s Monthly, Modern Review, Biblio- 
theca Sicra, Nineteenth Century, Catholic 
Quarterly Review, Fortnightly Review, Con- 
temporary Review, Catholic World, Morford’s 
Magazine. 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 

The Old Path Guide, The King’s Messenger, 
The-Sunday-School World, The State and the 
Liquor Traffic, Fourth Annual Report Womau’s 
Christian Association, Presbyterian Menthly 
Record. 7 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


** Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 
School is with us an eminent success. The 
children have takea hold of it with eager- 
ness, and are able to sing its best pieces 
without difficulty. The gospel character of 
its hymns, and the adaptation and bright- 
ness of its music, place it at the very head 
of S inday-school hymn and tune hooks. As 
children Jearn music by ear, I have always 
contended that they sbould havea far bigher 
order of tunes than tbe current catchpenny 
effusions of the demoralizing sort so Jong 
furnished them. I bave sung with the 
ehildren myself, in introducing your most 
excellent work, and I know that the grade 
of its music is not above the averageSun 
day-school scholar.’’—Rev. C. Berry, Pas- 
tor Pres. Church, Caldwell, N. J. 

A single specimen copy of this work—the 
latest in Rev. Dr. Robinson’s SPmIRITUAL 
Sones Serres—sent%for 25cents. Richly 
nound in red cloth. To Sunday-~-schools, in 
quantities, 40 cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO., N, ¥, 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: 


OR, THE SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE 
FROM CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIBE, 
Author of ' The Life and Words of Christ.’ 


1‘2mo, 81.50. 

* My aim in this new undertaking, which involves almost more labor than wy ‘ Life and 
Words of Christ,’ bas been and will be to bringall thut I can gather from every available 
source to beur on the illustration of the Scriptures. TI should like to supply what Dr Arnold 
used to long for—‘A people’s band-book to the Bible’; notadry series of papers, but a 
pleasant, attractive illumination of its pags by the varied lights of modern research and 
discovery. Whether or pot I bave succeeded in this first volume must be left to the reader 
to determine.’’—From the Preface. 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, |3 Astor Place, Broadway, New York. 


“4 


A WORD TO SUPERINTENDENTS, , 

The Sunday-school editor of The Christian Herald says: *‘ Who that has ever made the 
acquaintance of The National S. S. Teacher can consent to break off that acquaintance? I have 
had it as my constant companion from the first number, which was issued January, 1866. It was 
then excellent; it is now superb. It is more a Catholic (not a Romish) National Teacher's 
Journal than any other. Blackboardists (pardon us) will find it their heart's delight this year, 
judging from the first number."’ Specimen free. | 

ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUBLISHING CO., 147 & 149 5th Av., Chicago, Ill. 


A GREAT BOOK ON THE GREATEST SUBJECT! 


This fascinating work has been hailed by scholars, divines, and the literary press 


everywhere with great approbation. It has met with remarkable success, both 


in England and tn this country, some twenty-fire editions having already been dis- 


tributed. 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


This edition of Geikie’s ‘* LIFE OF CHRIST” contains all the copious notes of 
the author, the marginal references, and aninder. Considering the large type and 
the ample page, the volumeis amarvelof cheapness. It brings Dr. Geikie’s famous 
work, in excellent form, within the reach of every Christian family in the land. 
From the same stereotype plates as the large two-volume edition. 

Cloth. 1,258 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


From Dr. DELITZSCH (the Eminent German Commentator). 


“A work of gigantic industry, voble in outward form, of the highest rank in its contents, and, 
what is the chief point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. 1 have read enougb of it to 
rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and especially to wonder at the extent of reading it 


shows.” 
From the (BRITISH) CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


‘Dr. Geikie’s ‘Life and Words of Christ’ is in many respects an advance on any of the 
numerous works on this august topie ever issued in this country. . . . The first volume brings 
the Life of Christ down to tbe opening of the ministry in Galilee. The second volume, beginning 
withthe preaching at Capernaum, carries the narrative down to the ascensi in, and each vol- 
ume has important critical notes, relegated to an appendix, in order not to crowd the text incon- 
veniently, while two fu'l indexes of subjee.s and texts complete the work—already, we are glad 
to say, welcomed so faras tocall for numerous editions, The style is flowing, clear, and not 
lacking in picturesqueress where graphic description is needed, and the question which natural- 
ly suggests itself, vame'y, how far Dr. Geikie’s book, as a whole, atands comparison with recent 
similar undertakings, calls for areply. It is, then, a work of a much higher order than any of 
them, and will be preferred by scholars.” 


‘‘Dr. Geikie’s ‘Life and Words of Christ’ cannot fail to win approval and admiration. The 
more widely it circulates, the more will it be regarded as a most valuable add:tion to a branch 
of sacred literature whicb oucht, in every age, to absorb the best fruits of sacred scholarship, 
and to command the highest gifts of human genius.’’—[A. N. Littlejohn, D.D., Bishop of Long 
Island, New York, 


‘* We have here a work which Is of value not merely to the theological student or the student 
of history, but to the family. It furnishes information which every one should possess, and 
which thoughtful people will be glad to gain from so agreeable a teacher.”"—[J. W. Beckwith, 
D.D., Bishup of Georgia. 


“This is a work of profound learning, and Iam not surprised at the great succsss which it 
bas already attained. I would not willingly be without it..”—[{The Archbishop of York. 


“Dr. Geikie’s ‘ Life and Words of Christ’ will last when we have all paseed away. I have had 
oceasio» to refer to the three recent ‘ Lives’ at the same time, and I can bear witness that Dr. 
Geikie’sis by far the best. It shows more research, more sympathy with the subject, and more 
understanding of it, than either of the others. I would not depreciate any of the three ‘ Lives of 
Christ,” but Dr. Geikie’s is equal] to the others combined, This is my verdict, and, though tastes 
differ, I believe it will be the verdict of the future.’’-—{ Tbe Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


** Anotber invaluable contribution in proof of historical Christianity. Itis a beautiful speci- 
men of typography, and we anticipate for it an extensive circulation, to which it is entitled for 
its substantial worth, its erudition, its brilliant style, and its fervent devotion.’’—[Rev. Dr. 
Adams, President of the Union Theologica) St minary. 


“The ‘Life of Christ’ may be fitly compared to a diamond with many facets. From every 
point of view the light that streams forth upon us is bene.icent. Ne two observers will probably 
ever catch precisely the same ray, but, for all who look with unclouded eye (whatever their angle 
of vision may be), there shines forth ‘the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
Without disparaging io any sense the noble labors of bis predecessors, we think Dr. Geikie bas 
caught a new ray from the ‘Mountain of Light,’ and has added a new page to our Christology 
which many will delight tu New York Evangelist. 


‘‘ His style is always clear, rising sometimes into majestic beauty. His most steady point of 
view isthe relation of Christ to the elevation of the race, and he struggies to make clear the 
amazing richness of Christ’s new thiogs—the profound character of his philocophy, and the prac- 
tical humanity tbat wells up out of these great deeps.’°—[New York Methodist. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and scholarly in style, earnestly de- 
vout in feeliug.’’—[{London Literary World. 


‘* As a picture of the civilization of Christ’s time and country, Dr. Geikie’s book fs admirable. 
He bas made himself thoroughiy familiar with all those phases and aspects of truth which study 
can make available io interpreting the wonderful life and teachings, and yet more wonderful 
character of the Founder of Coristianity. He is thoroughly familiar with Greek and Roman 
civilization. He bas read the teachings of Christ in the light thrown upon them by contemporane- 
ous Rabhisical teachings His archaic knowledge is not the product of a special cramming for 
this book. It is digested kuowledge; it appears less in learned foot-notes than in the coloring of 
the entire narrative. What Conybeare and Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie 
bas done for the life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less full nor tess jumioous; while in 
some respects it is more tkhorougbly barmonized with and incorporated into the life itself ’’— 
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D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, New York.| 


‘This magazine, meant expressly for 
children, is not equalled in tone and = 
tistic merit, by any grown-up publication 
of the age.”’ 


February St. Nicholas. 


The editors have prepared a large num- 
ber of good things for the February issue 
(ready January 25th), among them a full 
and entertaining account of 


THE OBELISK, 


by CHARLES BARNARD, illustrated with 
sketches and photographs, showing it in all 
stages of moving. H. H. BoYESEN contrib- 
utes a story of Norway; MarY HALLOCK 
Foote, Mrs. PIaTT, SUSAN (COOLIDGE, and 


ROSSITER JOHNSON are among the other . 


contributors. The St. NICHOLAS 


TREASURE-BOX OF LITERATURE 
is enriched with LONGFELLOW'S ‘* Skeleton 
in Armor,” finely iliustrated, and ** The 
Stage-Coach,’’ by WASHINGTON IRVING. 


LUCRETIA P. HALE tells us The ** Peterkins’ . 


Pian of Going to Egypt.”’ 

The edition of the Christmas St. NicH- 
OLAS was 105,000, and notwithstanding the 
large edition the Jan. number has been for 
some time out of print. i 

Price $5 00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
Sold every where. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKER’S LIBRA- 
KY For 1881. 


Lyman Abbott's Commentary 
on Mark and Luke. 


(Being vol. 2 ol Abbott's Comimentary on the Gox«pels. 


Ors.) 


VO 
8vo, Cloth. 20 pages, Illusirated. Price, postpaid, 


TESTIMONIAL 

We are strongly convinced that this is one of the 
ablest Commentaries which this century of Commen 
taries has produced. REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

aay Speral Terms to Suiday-Schoole in- quantities fo 
Scholars and Trachers. AGENTS 

Address A.S. BARNES & CO.,, 

lll and 113 Wiiliam X}ew Veork, 


LVA VINE. By Heuri Gordon. Trade sup- 
plied by ©. T. Dillinghain, 678 Broadway. “Alva 
Vine" is a lovely ideal and holds ap the woman 
suffrage question in tull view: as wei! as valuable to 


EVENING POST ESSAYS 


IN REVIEW OF 


THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS,” 
BY 
Philip Schaff, D.D.. 
Prot. Caspar Wistar Hodge, 
Henry Votter. D.D., 
David H. Wheeler, D.D., 
Richard =. storrs, D.D., 
Ww. Chambers, D D.. 
Rev. Jobn W. Chadwick, 
James Freeman ¢ larke. 
John Cotton =mith, 1.D.. 
Mark Hopkins, D.D.. and 
Noah Porter, D.D. 


Of the eleven papers nine represerit what 
is called the orthodox school of theology, 
while one of them comes from a Conserva- 
tive Unitarian, and one from a liberal and 
radical member of that denomination. 
Taken together they give the several con- 
temporaneous views of the questions which 
are presented by the work of Dr. Oort, 
Dr. Hooykaas and Dr. Kuenen, and the 
volume which contains them will naturally 
engage the attention of persons who have 
followed the discussion in ‘‘ The Evening 
Post” and of many readers besides. 

We do not know of any single book which 
so effectually answers the end of meeting the 
rationalistic unbelief of to-day as does this. 
It is deserving of the widest possibile circula- 
tion and of a careful study. -- [Hariford 
(Conn.) Courant. 


1 Vol. Octavo Cloth, red edzes, wide margins 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 
Copies seat by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 
THE EVENINC POST, 


Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE METRICAL TUNE BOOK, 


Containing 375 Standard Tunes, Old 
and New. 


POSTPAID CENTS. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Pub’ishers, 
_111 and 113 William,.st., New York. 
oJ TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'A 
r 


POCKET-BOOK, illustrated wit! 670 engravings 
om origina! designs.Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
nd Corrected. lémo, 678 pages. Tock ,Gilt Fdge. Price 


Mailed on receipt of price. B. Caxton & Co Phila 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
MOTHERS ? 


By MARION HARLAND. 

HE girls were coming home! Their school days 
were ended; their home life as young ladies was 
about to begin. This was the cause of the upheaval 
from its foundations of the usually quiet household. 
The parlors were to be refurnished, the library fitted 
up as a music-room, where Aim¢e, who was musical, 
might practice, while Eva, who was not, entertained 
her friends in the apartments on the other side of the 
hall. Each of the fair graduates in one sphere— 
the débutantes in another—must have her own bed- 
room. Hence the sewing room on the second floor, a 
lightsume corner chamber heretofore devoted to mam- 
ma’s work, was given up to Eva. The house that had 
up to this date seemed large to desolateness for four 

people had grown suddenly almost too small. 

‘* And where, way I ask, is mamma’s nook in this 
stirred nest?” I ventured to ask, looking about in 
vain for the remembered sewiug-machine, work table, 
and lounging-chair. 

A shadow she meant.should be a smile passed over 
the face of ny friend and hostess. 

‘*Ah! Imust show you what a snuggery I have in 
the frontbasement. It is light and airy and pleasantly 
retired from the gay bustle that, I foresee, will fill the 
rest of the house. I shall be cozily comfortable there 
in the evenings, and during tbe day it is a manifest 
convenience to be upon the same fluor with the kit- 
chen. It was my plan throughout”’—hastening to 
check the demur she saw hovering on my lips. ‘The 
prime object now is the girls’ comfort and happiness.” 

‘*T] doubt if they will agree with you. They would 
rather think, as I do, that the coziest, softest, prettiest 
place of honor should be for her who, for all these 
years, has spent and been spent in their service. From 
their birth giving has been your part. It has been all 
outgo. When will be the income, if not now that 
they are able to go alone, are able to appreciate sacri- 
fice aud endeavor and to reward these aright and 
vpenly ?”’ 

‘‘T ask no reward except the knowledge that they 
are happy,” responded the true mother softly. 

The troubled smile returned. We have been friends 
from our girlhood, and she spoke out what wasin her 
heart. 

‘“My day is over! As you say, they are able to go 
alone. Were I to drop out of their lives to-morrow, 
it would make no difference to them or to their 
‘rover, after the first shock was over. It is the nat. 
ural lot of mothers in our day. I should be content.” 

She put her hand on mine impulsively. 

‘‘ Don’t think it blasphemous, but I know how John 
the Baptist felt wheu be said, ‘He must increase, 
put I must decrease.’ Yet he loved the Lord better 
than he did his own life. Mine are dear, affectionate 
children. Iam thankful that I have been permitted to 
rear such—very glad and grateful! I used to pray 
hourly, after my early widowhood, while they were 
little things about my knees, that God would spare 
my life until they were grown up. It came to me with 


‘a strange thrill, this morning, that I might leave that 


petition out now!” 

‘* How old are you?” I asked abruptly, for my heart 
was swelling. 

‘Forty seven. I was married at twenty-three.” 

I was silent, because indignant and impotent. This 
woman’s mother bad died at seventy, lamented by all 
who knew her, missed and mourned most by the sons 
aud daughters whose pride she was. I recalled her 
active beneficence in neighborhood and church; her 
tender ministrations in the families of her children; 
her wise arbitrament in the affairs they brought to 
her for counsel and decision. My friend, her daughter, 
was} morally, intellectually and physically her equal. 
What had held me back from gainsaying her pathetic 
** My day is over?” 

Should she live to her mother’s age, were the twenty- 
three years that remained to her on earth to be such 
waiting as that of the husk shriveled upon the stem 
that bears the ripened fruit? 

Ten years ago I tacked above my work-stand & card 
inscribed with a bit of wisdom evoked from Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s quick, thoughtful brain, ‘‘ SOMETHING 
MUST BE CROWDED OUT!” It has helped me over many 
a press of seemingly equally urgent duties; consoled 
me for inevitable short-comings; steadied me for the 
work of my day. My eye fell upon the silent mentor 
when I returned home still revolying the problem set 
for me by the morning call. In the world at large, in 
‘he history of families as in the individual .ife, some- 
Luling must give way {n the warfare of ‘‘ Must-haves ”’ 
May-wants.” Was this the solution of what 


| had just heard and seen? of the multiplying similar in- 
stances of ‘‘children to the front,” ‘‘pare nts to the rear”’ 
that vexed my equitable soul? Is there fault, and if so, 
whose is it, when what has been the hu of the wheel 
is relegated to an unimportant place upon the circum- 
ference? Tothe child ‘‘motber”’ is authority, con- 
science, Bible. He dwells and develops under her 
shadow until such time as custom demands that he 
shall be consigned to tutors and governors. 

When my youngest born, at five years old, came 
radiantly in from a walk with papa, arraved for the 
first time in jacket and breeches, the faithful woman 
who had nursed him from his birth electrified us and 
drew from him a howl of anguish and mortification, 
by falling upon her knees, clasping him in her arms 
and sobbing bitterly, ‘‘I have lost my baby! I have no 
baby now!”’ 

The son, setting out blithely upon his journey to 
college, warehouse or office, where he is to learn how 
to earn his bread, the daughter, whose tears drop fast 
into the trunk packed by ‘‘mamma’s own hands” for 
the boarding school that is to ‘finish’ her, may cry 
as sadly and more truly, ‘‘I have lost my mother!” 

Friend and comforter, boy and girl, may find at each 
visit to the old home ‘‘mother”—as infancy and 
childhood know her—infallible and well nigh omnuipo- 
tent—never, never more! 

Meanwhile, what of her who has learned from Na- 
ture and through years of practice to be ‘‘ mother,” 
and that alone? The brood that went out from her 
callow, chirping piteously for her care and nourishing, 
return in such bravery of fledging as half frightens 
while it fills her with pride. Their note is changed 
too. She listens bewildered to the talk of the girl of 
the period and that of the ‘*‘ fellow’ who ‘“ Keeps 
abreast of the times.” The vital necessity of accom- 
plishments uvheard of in her day of pupilage, the 
cant of modern science, literature, art and progress in 
general are foreign to her ears, indigestible by her 
comprehension. If she be very humble she may com- 
fort, even congratulate herself that she has reared a 
race of demi-deities; may survey their bril‘iance in 3 
tremor of delight from the obscure corner into which 
she has crept, as a bat may peer from a rock crevice 
or hollow tree upon the flight of eaglets in the sun- 
shine. But, human nature being what it is, the chances 
are in favor of the supposition that the lowliest minded 
will feel aggrieved at her dethronement, albeit in favor 
of her natural heirs. Regarding this pang as disloyal 
and a weakness, she will try to hide it, and so success- 
fully that her most intimate friend will not divine it. 
Least of all will the daughter ascribe to her the pos- 
session of such wounded sensitiveness as would over- 
come them were they openly supplanted where they 
feel they have the right to rule, and their legitimate 
clatms systematically ignored. They love her very 
dearly, of course, and always. Did she not bear and 
bring them up? Are they—her own flesh, blood and 
bone — destitute of natural atfection? Is she not 
‘*mother ’’? 

Thinking and saying this, they put her, in more 
senses than one, upon the same floor with the kitchen, 
and know neither scruples nor remorse for the classifi- 
cation then or thereafter. For—and here lies their ex- 
cuse, so well understood as to be seldom clothed in 
words—she is, in everything, behind the age. When 
they were ‘‘ little girls”’ she dictated what they should 
wear and how the garments should be made. If they 
are people of moderate meaus, her little hoard of 
trinkets and laces, her stockings, collars, cuffs, shoes 
wer: common property to her and her great growing 
daughters, from the time they ‘‘ got to be just my size.” 
She had a way of complaining of this that amased them 
without hindering their depredations. 

‘*The mother of such big girls has nothing of her 
own unless it be her skin and teeth,” she would scold, 
so plainly elate in the fact that they were old enough 
to wear her clothes as to encourage the free-bvuotery. 
It does not occur to the full-plumed young lady that 
her parent preferred to be robbed to the conviction 
pressed upon her by every daily incident that their in- 
terests are no longer identical, or even cognate. Their 
very underclothing is of different texture and fashion 
from hers. She is satisfied with three-button gloves. 
She would wear two-button, and save twenty-five cents 
on each pair, but for their protest. They sport six 
buttons in walking and visiting apparel, twelve and 
twenty on party gloves. Their shoes cost twice, three 
times as much as hers, and are worn over stockings 
many degrees finer, with certain prettinesses of ‘‘clock- 
ing” and embroidery she never thinks of assuming, 
even when ‘‘ dressed.” This same ‘‘ dressing ” is with 


She cannot bear to deny them *‘ what other girls have,” 
and their careless, happy eyes fail to trace any connec- 
tion between the ‘‘ We will try to manage it, dear,” 
which answers their petitions, and her growing old- 
fasbionedness. They do not analyze her motive in 


ofering to make over for herself the black silk of 


them a continual feast—with her a hebdomadal luxury. 


which Aimée is “ tired to death,” and to give the girl 
a robe of the latest and dullest tint dictated by artis- 
tic taste. Eva’s last year’s street costume is frayed 
and shabby. Moreover, ‘everybody knows the old 
thing.”” Mamma, ‘‘ who goes out so little ’(naturally), 
proposes to take it off her hands, giving a new one in 
exchange. A series of such exchanges is not favora- 
ble to the development of “style” in the elder 
woman’s attire, hut lends freshness to that of the 
younger. 3 

Aimée and Eva are bright, clever girls, ready with 
wit and needle. They ‘‘ goout” a great deal and must 
look well. The house, if not refurnished at their dé- 
but, is gradually transformed by their agency until the 
only unsightly piece of furniture in it is the nominal 
mistress. She looks out of place—is growing poky,” 
complain the juniors. As time passes she is apt to be 
come less lively in speech and expression, and they to 
wonder petulantly at her backwardness in learning new 
customs. The very table is set differently from ‘her 
way.” Late dinners 4 /a Russe, ladies’ lunches, kettle- 
drums, and high teas are a surprise and a strain to her 
faculties. The daughters, au fait to every improve- 
ment upon obsolete usages, are intolerant of what they 
consider her obstinacy when she hesitates to adopt 
them. Facile youth with difficulty receives the idea 
that novelty is oftenest pain to age. The sun, with 
the young, shines upon the landscape before them. 
For her who gave them birth it is the track overpast, 
‘*in purple distance fair,” that draws her backward, 
longing glances as she walks op into the lengthening 
gloom of her own shadow. The usages of years, the 
sanction of ‘‘ parents passed into the skies ” make com- 
mon things sacred to her. 2 

“Tm not cross! I’m discouraged!” piped the little 
fellow who had been whipped for persistent fretting. 

When our girls find mamma’s temper uncertain, her 


-mood whimsical, they can apply the anecdote. 


HINTS, Q“UESTIONS, AND EXPERL 
ENCES. 

|The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for thia column.) 

Pardon my delay in expressing my thanks to you for 
your kindness in writing me a * personal note” in regard 
to the recipe for ** black fruit cake ” for which I asked you. 
i tried the recipe, following the directions to the letter, and 


was delighted with the reswlt. The flavor was perfect, | 


and it baked toa charm an even color on sides, top and 
bottom. I afterward made o:e for Christmas, a part of 
which I wish to keep at least a year. In making known 
this wish to ‘‘ John,”’ he said, ‘‘ There is but one way; you 
must hide it under lock and key: it is delicious.” The 
other questions which I asked and which were answered 
in the paper, bave been tried and the result enjoyed. 
Thanks again! I feel much indebted to every department 
of your paper. Itisagreat helptome. I noticed in the 
last number a question about orange cake. Perhaps the 
questioner would like to try the recipe which I use. As 
‘‘my John” dislikes any filling which savors of icing or 
hardened sugar, I make a sort of jelly for lemon or 
orange cake which is simple and excellent, as follows : 
Grated rind (ye:low part only) of one, and juice of two 
large tart oranges, juice of one-half large lemon, one-half 
teacup of water, one teacup of sugar. Set altlon therange 
to boil tillsugar is melted; while boiling, stir into it one 
good tablespoon of cornstareh dissolved in a little cold 
water and beaten with one egg. After it becomes cold 
spread between the layersofcake. This is ‘‘asemi-solid” 
filling. Will you be kind enough to teil me where I can 
purchase the ‘‘ Builder and Woud Worker.” and the 
‘French polish’? And can you give me Marion Har- 
land’s address? I hope I am not taxing you too much. 

The address of the ‘‘ Builder and Wood Worker”’ is 176 
Broadway, N. Y. Marion Harland’s address is Mrs. M. 
Virginia Terbune, Pompton, N. J. 


May | suggest, through the columns of The Christian 
Union, to the bousekeepers that there ought always to be 
a rough towel inthe spare-room! There are so many of 
us who are accustomed to take a morning bath and want 
a good rub-down after it is over—and the number is hap- 
pily increasing—that to leave a guest with nothing but a 
towel as smooth as a pocket: handkerchief is to deprive him 
of a luxury which is almost a necessity. TRAVELER. ’ 


Please inform me, through yourcolumn of Hints, Ques- 
tions and Experiences, which is tne best knitting machine 
for family use, if there is one which can be recommended 
for that purpose. If you will do so you will greatly oblige. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Of the two family knitting machines, the ‘‘ Bronson’”’ 


and the ‘‘Twombly,’’ we bave only seen the latter. It | 


appears simple and promises to do good and rapid work. 


What shall I do with my new soap-stone griddle which 
sticks, and why does it? 

Some use brick dust, some pumice-stone; but for soap- 
stone griddlee probably the best is the driest bread, and 
salt, rubbed on tii] you polish; or with a cloth. 


Will some one who is in the habit of lining tin cans 
with paper for holding fruit, please give an inquirer ex- 
plicit directions as to what kind of paper ip pega, the gest, 
how fitted to the can, ete,’ 
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OINDERELLA. 
By Dora READE GOODALE. 


HERE by the kitchen fire [ sit 
Until the generous loaves be brown: 
The firelight flickers up and down; 

I, waiting, ponder over it. 


The cat comes purring to my knee, 
And, springing to my lap, she lies, 
The firelight darting in her eyes, 

And old traditions come to me. 


‘* The black cat,” so the legends say, 
‘* The witches ride by night,” fursooth! 
The fancy-witchery of youth 
Has touched the room with mystery! 


The clock ticks slow, the fire burns down. 
I see strange faces in the grate— 
A hooded monk, a muse, a fate, 
Anancient knight with armor on! 


I see a mask: I know it hides 
The smile of one I know by day— 
The face behind it drops away 
And leaves a pair of burning eyes! 


I wait—the fireligbt glimmers red— 
Where is my fairy coach and four | 
To take me from the narrow door, 

By eager longing fancy-led? 


The cat isrestless where she lies ; 
The soul of one who lived below 
A thousand years and more ago, 
Looks through me from her narrow eyes! 


The clock strikes slowly from the wall— 
T count the heavy strokes to eight; 
The fire buros lower in the grate; 

A mouse is stirring in the wall! 


I rouse me from my reverie— 
I strike a match—I kneel before 
And open wide the oven door— 
King Alfred fared as ill as I! 


PRIZE STORY. 
READY AND WILLING. 
By Lovise CONNOLLY. 


ACK, aren’t you going to bring in some wood?” 


‘* Ye-e-s.” 

‘¢Then why don’t you do it?” 

‘« Mother, I really do wish you would make Jack bring 
in the wood. I have asked him three times, and three 
times he has said ‘Yes’; you know what chat means,” 
And pretty, ‘‘ black-eyed Susan,” as her father called 
her, shut the oven door with a wrathful bang. This 
brother of hers was her one thorn in the flesh. 

‘* Come, Jack, get the wood fer your sister—that’s a 
good buy,” urged Mrs. Butler. 

‘¢ Yes’m,”’ said the delinquent Jack, slowly lounging 
out of the kitchen door, where, coming upon a pair of 
small pullets engaged in a fight over a bit of bread, he 
became so interested that he leaned up against the 
steps, determined to wait and see it out. 


dairy, his shoulders braced against the upper steps, 
his legs crossed, his hat on the extreme back of his 
head, and one hand in his bosom. 

‘¢ Poor fellow!” she cried in derisive sympathy ; ‘ it 
was too much for him, wasn’t it? He had to stop and 
rest, didn’t he? Jack, you remind me of the man in 
the Bible: ‘He hideth bis hand in his bosom; it griev- 
eth him to bring it to his mouth.’ ” 

Jack drew his hat down over his eyes and picked "P 
his basket in perfect good humor. 

‘‘You stop scolding, and I[’ll have it along in one 
minute,’’ he announced, as he prepared to make a fresh 
start; but no sooner had he turned his back to the 
house, and taken one step, than he uttered an aston 
ished whistle, which caused Sue to turn sharply round 
on her way down the dairy steps, with nothing but her 
head above ground, thus making a very pretty animat- 

ed bust of herself. 

Just in the gateway which led to the wood pile stood 
a boy, some two years younger in appearance than 
Jack, ragged, dirty, hatless and shoeless, but with a 
clean and pleasant face, adorned with a small pug- 
nose, a number of large freckles, and a pair of brilliant 
blue eyes, which shone out with a merry twinkle from 
beneath a shock of curly hair. : 

‘‘Whew!” said Jack again, and continued to look at 
the boy. The boy looked at Jack. 

‘* Hallo!” said Jack at last. 

‘*‘ Hallo!” said the boy. 

‘¢What’s your name?” asked Jack, emphasizing the 
your.” 

‘*Rob O’Brien,” said the boy. 

‘‘What do you want?” continued Jack, gradually 
approaching the fence. 

‘‘ Something to eat,” answered the boy with great 
promptitude, 


Here 
found him a few moments after, on her way to the 


‘‘ Pray, come slong in,” cried Jack, swinging the 
gate wide open, and displaying a most unwonted de- 
gree of energy in his sympathy with a boy who was so 


unfortunate as to be hungry. ‘‘Sue! I say, Sue!” 
but Sue had disappeared. ‘‘ Well, come along to the 
kitchen; mother will give you somethin’,” he added. 

Rob O’Brien followed him most willingly. 

‘‘Here you are,’ said Jack a moment later, thrust- 
ing his new-found friend through the balf-opened door. 
‘¢Mother, here’s a boy who says he is hungry.” 

Now, what should Jack’s mother have said when 
he brought a ragged boy, with dirty feet, into her nice 
clean kitchen on baking day? This is what she did 
Bay : 

‘¢ Wipe your fect on that mat, little boy, and go and 
sit on that bench. So you want something to eat? 
Well, here is a piece of bread. Jack, go into the 
pantry, and get him a piece of cold meat and some 
of those hot cookies. Don’t drop any crumbs.” 

‘¢T believe I'll have a cooky myself, mother,” said 
Jack condescendingly; ‘‘ they’re very good cookies ;” 
and he balanced himself against the ironing-table, 
munching the cake, and regarded the strange boy 
with undiminished interest. 

Meanwhile Rob O’Brien was following Mrs. Butler’s 
quick motions with his eyes, and ruminating. ‘She 
didn’t ax me my name nor where I come from, nor 
where’s my father and mother, nor nothin’; she jest 
give me somethin’ to eat, and didn’t ax me nothin’. 
She’s the right kind ; wish she was my mother.” 

‘¢ Little boy,” said a voice at his elbow, ‘‘ why don’t 
you eat your supper?” and, turning, Rob beheld a 
small boy, some three and a-half or four years old, 
looking at him with earnest black eyes, and holding 
agray kitten in his arms. ‘‘ Don’t you want your 
cooky?” Cemanded this voung gentleman, putting 
down his kitten and leaning confidingly against Rob's 
ragged knee. 

Yes,’’ said Rob. 

Jack’s interest had so far flagged that he found it 
necessary to sit down. Mrs. Butler had left the room, 
and, relieved of her presence, Rob began to eat in good 
earnest. 

‘“‘You like that bread, don’t you?’’ asked the little 
boy, after a moment’s pause. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Rob again ; *‘ don’t you?” 

‘‘Yes, my mamma makes very good bread, and so 
does my sister Sue.” 

3 Want some?” said Rob, generously breaking off a 
piece. 

‘‘ Oh, no,” said the child, shaking his head gravely; 
‘it would spoil my supper.” 

Rob stopped to laugh. ‘* He ain’t sfraid of spoiling 
his supper,’’ he said, nodding toward Jack. 

‘*My sister Sue says that Jack can eat any time,” 
said the child. 

‘* Sue’s a goose,”’ muttered Jack. 

By this time Rob had finished his meal and was ready 
to talk. 

‘* What is your name?” he asked. 

‘* My name’s Archie. Don’t you want to wash your 
hands and face? My mamma makes me wash my hands 
and face when I’ve done my supper.” 

‘*T don’t care if I do,’’ said Rob. 
hydrant— no, pump?” 

‘*It isn’t a hydra nor a pump neither,” said Archie; 
‘‘it’s a well; you turn a handle round and the bucket 
comesup. Youcan pullit up and wash your hands, 
and get me a drink, too; my mamma don’t like me to 
go there much.” 

‘* Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ said Rob, laughing. 
come along then.” 

After performing his ablutions and filling the gourd 
for his companion, Rob was shown a brood of chickens 
belonging to Archie’s own hen, and it needed no sec- 
ond invitation to get him into the barn, where Jack 
sooo joined them as spectator in a circus performance. 
When at last the supper-bell rang, and the three boys 
came back together from an expedition to Archie's 
rabbit-gums, he was on an intimate footing with both 
his little hosts. 

‘‘How long are you a-goin’ to stay?” asked Archie, 
as they turned into the lane. ‘‘ Are you goin’ away 
after supper, or are you goin’ to be here to-morrow?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Rob; ‘‘I guess I’ll have to 
push on this evenin’; thought I might sleep in the 
barn, perhaps, to-night; that would sorter rest me.” 

‘* You can sleep in the loft,”’ said Jack; ‘‘ that’s where 
the extra hands sleep.” 

‘*You can have half my bed,” cried Archie, eagerly, 
just as lief asnot. I’ve got a bed of my ownnow, 
in Jack’s room.” 

‘*I] guess your mamma wouldn’t just as lief,” said 
Rob. ‘*Does your pa have extra hands threshin’ 
time?” he asked, glancing rather anxiously at Jack. 
‘*‘T wonder if he wouldn’t let me stay and work for 
him. I’m very strong; I could do ’most as much as a 
man ;” and he stretched forth a rather slender hand, 
and opened and shut it with great vigor. 

‘‘T should think he would,” said Jack slowly. ‘‘You 


‘* Where's the 


‘Well, 


might ask him. But you’re not halfas strong aeT an: 
he added, glancing from Rob’s slender frame to his 
own sturdy legs, ‘‘and, of course, as you come from 
the city, you can’t know much.” 

‘‘ Of course pa will,” said Archie, I 1] ask him right 
away. We have lots of menand boys at the threshin’, 
and good things to eat, too.”’ 

Therefore tt was that as soon as Rob was fairly 
seated with the family at the supper-table, Archie 
burst forth, ‘‘ Papa, can’t Rob stay here for threshin’ 
and work for you? He says he’s very strong, and he 
wants to stay, and the man he worked for beat him.” 

‘* Ah, what’s that?” demanded Mr. Butler, turning 
toward Rob, and for the first time bestowing a glance 
upon him ; ‘‘ you want to get work?” 

Rob’s face flushed at being thus madethe center of 
attention, but he auswered with subdued eagerness, 
‘¢ Yes, sir,” and awaited further questions, 

Mr. Butler, however, seemed in no hurry to ask 
them. He continued to eat in silence, occasionally 
glancing at the boy in a lazy fashion, that reminded 
one of Jack, while his wife continued the conversa- 


tion. 
‘* Where have you worked before?” she asked. 


Baltimore,” said Rob. 

‘* What did you do?” 

worked in a stable.”’ 

Why did you leave?” 

‘*‘ He didn’t treat me well, ma’am. He cut me inthe 
face witha whip, and I cutand run,” said Rob, clench- 
ing his fists and knitting his brows. 

‘*Ah!” said Archie, sympathetically, doubling his 
own fat fists, ‘‘ I'd ’a’ licked him.” 

‘‘ How did you come so far?” said Mrs. Butler, in a 
softer tone. 

walked some and got liftsin wagons some.” 

‘* Well, you can stay over night anyhow,” said she 
in conclusion ; ‘‘ but I don’t think we can keep you 


longer.” | 
Rob glanced at Mr. Butler for an instant, but that 


gentleman was finishing his custard with lazy in- 
difference, seemingly unconscious of him; and he 
dropped his eyes with a disappointed sigh. ‘* The 
mistress is the one to settle things,” he thought 


these people was very grateful to the child, and he 
hated the thought of going again among strangers. 

After supper Rob seated himself on the kitchen 
door-step, with Archie beside him, and watched Sue 
as she bustled about with a comical matronly manner. 
Her father also watched her for a few winutes, witha 
rather amused smile, and then sauntered out on the 
trellised walk, and stood by his wife’s side as she fed 
a group of turkeys. Rob looked up at him with deep 
admiration; and indeed he was well worth looking at 
—a tall, well-Knit man, with hair and whiskers of a 
beautiful burnished brown, pleasant hazel eyes and a 
careless ease of manner. 

‘*T guess I’ll ride over to the Ferry, Nannie,” he said, 
speaking in the same indifferent tone which he had 
used to Rob. ‘** Don’t stay up for me. And, by the way, 
we'll keep that boy ; you make him comfortable, and 
give him some work ; we can set him to something.” 
Then he swung himself out of the gate, bestrode his 
horse and rode slowly off. F 

Mrs. Butler, having fed and watered her turkeys, 
returned to the house, and, stumbling over Rob, sent 
him forthwith to bed. ‘* Here, Jack, go up stairs with 
this boy and show him to his room. Go to bed, 
child, and rest yourself. We'll keep you, and [ll 
lock you up some clothes to-morrow.” | 

‘* All right ’m,”’ said Jack, and did not stir. 

‘* T’ll take him up,”’ said Archie, and so the two went 
hand in hand up the winding stairs to the loft; Rob 
rather bewildered, and not quite sure that it was the 
mistress who *‘ settled things.”’ 

Very soundly did he sleep that night; a comfortable 
bed was to him an untried luxury. When Archie’s red 
rooster, under his window, roused him with his lusty 
crowing, he crept to his little triangular window and 
greeted the sun, who just then peered over the moun- 
tain top, with a happy laugh. = 

Good morning, sir. Seems tome you’re mighty red 
in the lace this morning. Had a hard climb to get over 
that hill, didn’t you?” Then he lay on the floor, his 
head to the window, his chin on his hands, and drank 
in the sweet breath of morning, and watched the day 
unfold. From the house, meadows, covered with the 
pretty waving timothy, sloped gently down to the 
Shenandoah River, just now a shallow, dimpled stream. 
Just along the water’s edge grew a stately fringe of 
sycamores, through which shone the flickering water, 
all crimson and amethyst like the sky. Across the 
river stretched a line of broken hills, green crested, 
but filled with tender shadows, while beyond them 
rose the stately green-clad mountains. 

‘¢ The country’s been washing its face,’’ mused Rob: 
and, recalled to the practical by the homely phrase, 
the little fellow jumped up, tumbled into his clothes, 


~ 


and ran down stairs, determined to go and do likewiee. 


sadly. The homely comfort and cordial manner of 
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He found the kitchen door unlatched, and, after draw- 
ing a bucket of water at the rickety well, and bathing 
his face and hands, he seated himself among a half 
dozen dogs, who gave him friendly greetings, and 
wondered when the family would be up. He had not 
long to wait before Mrs. Butler appeared, soon fol- 
lowed by Sue and Archie; then came the farm hands 
for their early breakfast, and the work of the day was 
begul. in earnest. 

Rob found plenty to occupy him. He brought in the 
wood, drew the water, and, to his great delight, 
was permitted, under Archie’s direction, to feed the 
chickens. He and Archie had their breakfast with the 
men, and did not reappear until the family meal was 
over. Mr. Butler was standing in the doorway as 
they approached, and hailed Rob with, ‘‘ What’s your 
name, sir?” 

‘*Rob O’Brien, sir.” 

**Well, Rob, do you like to work?’’ 

** Do you want work now, right away?” 

** Yes, sir,’ said Rob again. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Butler. ‘‘ You come along with 

me, andI’ll see how you stand up tothat.’’ And he 
walked off to the barn with a leisurely swinging gait, 
Rob at his side, and a pair of hounds at his heels. 
_ “Td like to please him,” thought Rob, glancing up 
at his tall guide. ‘I’m sure I hope I’ll please him; 
I shouldn't like to make him mad.” It was with any- 
thing but an angry face or manner that his new master 
assigned him his work in the field, and yet when 
he moved off to another group of laborers the boy 
thought again, ‘‘ I shouldn’t like to make him mad.”’ 

A very blithe little workman was Rob that morning, 
raking the sweet-scented hay down by the river, and 
very hungry was be when the horn blew for dinner 
and they made their way back to the house. After 
dinner he was installed in an outgrown suit of Jack’s, 
which he sorely needed, and informed by Mr. Butler 
that he had done field work enough for that day, and 
had better stay at the house and help Miss Nannie. 

sir,’’ cried Rob, ‘“‘I’d rather not; I like it; if 
you please, I'd rather go to the field.” 

‘* Very well,” said Mr. Butler carelessly. *‘ Go along 
if you like ;’ and as Rob bounded off after the men he 
added, with a nod, ‘* He’ll do, Nannie; he is one of the 
willing sort.’’ 

The next few weeks were very happy ones for the 
boy ; pleasant outdoor work, good, wholesome fare, 
and kind words were all new experiences to him, and 
he erjoyed them heartily. He was very busy too, rak- 
ing and hauling hay, tossing straw in threshing time, 
and helping often in the kitchen. Then, on warm sum- 
mer evenings he and Archie would ride patient Polly 
to water; but best of all were the country Sundays, 
when the air was filled with a sweet solemn stillness, 
and every little insect song or woodland murmur broke 
on the ear with strange distinctness. Then, too, the 
last weck in August, Miss Nannie, as he soon learned 
to call her, had given him a nice suit of clothes ; and 
after that Rob went to church with Jack and Archie at 
Harper’s Ferry, which was some three miles distant. 

The boy had become a great favorite in the family. 
Mrs. Butler approved the guick dispatch with which 
he did his work; Mr. Butler liked to be obeyed at 
once, which, however, he generally was by all who 
served him; Sue was troubled no more about her 
kindlings ; Jack regarded him as a very convenient 
sort of boy; and Archie worshiped him as his beau- 
ideal of everything excellent. Thus passed the sum- 
mer and early Fall, and when October came, with its 
carnival of color, Rob was an established fact in the 
Butler household. Look at him this autumn evening 
as he walks with Jack along the river’s edge, his hat in 
his hand and a basket of pearson his arm! Jack is 
much the same as when we first made his acquaintance 
—a well-built, sturdy-looking boy, who saunters along, 
his hands in his pockets, his hat well on the back of 


his head, and his lips puckered up for a whistle to § 


which he never gives vent. But this can hardly be the 
ragged Rob, this trim-booking, active fellow, with the 
blue pants, outternut jacket, and curling auburn hair, 
who trudges through the dust so briskly in his new 
boots. One glance, however, at the merry freckled 


_ face, with its funny pug nose and bright blue eyes; will 


satisfy you that it is really Rob, grown stouter, 
cleaner and better dressed. The boys had been to the 
Ferry, where Mr. Butler had taken Sue to spend the 
day, and were now returning on foot by the river road. 

**Come along, Jack,” said Rob. ‘You do lag so; 
I’m afraid we'll be too late to do our share ofthe milk- 
ing.” 

‘*I don’t care ; let Tom do it,” said Jack ; ** he don’t 
do enough to hurt him. I say, Rob, there’s old Mil- 
ler’s new boat. Let’s get in and pole across the river; 


there’s a big persimmon tree over there, right on 
father’s land.” 

** But Miss Nannie said we were to hurry,” said Rob, 
‘‘and Mister Tom said so too,’’ Rob had decided 


views as to the obedience due to Mister Tom, as Mr. 
Butler was called. 

‘‘Mother always says hurry back,” urged Jack, 
climbing down the bank, ‘‘but she never expects me 
todoit. Are you going?” and he untied the rope by 
which the boat was moored. 

‘*T’ll go in our own boat after supper,’’ said Rob 
from the bank above. 

‘* And take Archie, and get two persimmons apiece, 
and tramp home inthe dark with a crying baby and 
your mouth puckered,” growled Jack. ‘‘ Here’s your 
last chance.” 

‘I’m going to milk my cow,” said Rob shortly; and 
without more ado he turned up the bank and disap- 
peared behind the bushes, and a moment later Jack 
heard him shrilly whistling ‘‘ Dixie” as be trudged 
homeward. 

Meanwhile Archie was sitting on the kitchen table 
watching his mother meke biscuits for tea, “nd talking 
as fast as his little tongue could wag. ‘‘ Guess what 
that little calf did, mamma—kicked all the fence down 
trying to get to the old cow.” 

Indeed,”’ said Mrs. Butler, abstractedly. 

‘“‘Yes, indeed; and Shep went barkin’ after him, to 
make him go back, an’ he kicked Shep right in the 
face.”’ 

What did Shep asked his mother. 

‘*Oh, he didn’t do anythin’, only dodge au’ bark. 
Shep’s a good dog, isn’t he, mamma?”’ 

‘“Yes, Shep is a very useful dog.” 

‘s You like useful people, don’t you, mamma?” 

You like Rob, don’t you?” 

‘* Rob's a very useful boy, isa’t he?” 

Yes; Rob is a good boy.”’ 

Wish I was useful,” said the child, with a half 


sigh. 
‘‘You are, dear,”” said his mother, stooping to kiss 
him. ‘* You doa great deal for such a little boy, and 


save me a great many steps.” 

The child’s face grew radiant at the unwonted 
praise. Mrs. Butler was not a demonstrative mother, 
and a word from her meant a great deil. When she 
asked him to get her some chips, he took his little 
basket and started off, determined to. prove that he 
was all she thought him. He worked hard until he 
had gathered and arranged quite a pile behind the 
stove, and then he sat down on the door-step with 
Shep at his side, and felt rather lonely. 

‘““We haven’t anybody to play with us, have we?” 
he asked, and then, asa bright thought struck him, he 
added, ‘‘ I'll tell vou, Shep, we'll feed the chickens.” 

A few moments later he came out with a basin of 
corn-meal, and, calling the dog to follow, started for 
the coop which contained his favorite hen and her 
family. His mother watched from the window, with 
pride, the small curly-headed figure, holding with 
chubby hands the unwieldy basin, and followed by the 
shaggy shepherd dog. He deposited a handful of 
dough in the coop, and sat down before it to see fair 
play, occasionally remonstrating with some greedy 
chicken, and defending himself with difficulty from the 
attacks of a small pullet, who desired a share of the 
feast. Then he noticed that the cup was dry. ‘* Poor 
Biddy,” cried the child, aroused at once to sympathy. 
‘¢Come, let’s get them some water, Shep.’”’ But Shep 
was gone, so the little fellow trotted to the house and 
poked his head into the kitchen—no mamma, only 
Tom, mending a broken whip. 

Hello!” said Tom, with a lively nod. ‘*‘ What you 
want, youngster?” 

‘* Where’s mamma?” asked Archie. 

‘‘Up stairs, I reckon.” So he went into his mother’s 
room. Mrs. Butler was busy, and answered him rather 
absently. 

‘‘Mamma, mayn’t I give the chickens their water 
too?” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear; run along; the water’s in the bucket.”’ 

Now, the bucket that Mrs. Butler meant was ona 


| bench near the cellar steps, and was kept filled with 


water, and this Archie knew very well; but when he 
reached it he found it empty. ‘‘I’ll ask Tom to get 


me some,’’ he thought; but when he looked into the | 


kitchen he found Tom gone. ‘‘ Mamma don’t like me 
to go to that well much,” he thought, ‘‘ and pa said I 
mustn’t; but she said, ‘Go along,’ and she’s awful 
busy, and that Biddy’s awful thirsty. I won’t pull that 
bucket up, I'll jes’ tip a little out.’’ 

The next moment Tom, coming around the corner 
of the house, beard a quick cry and saw the child 
waver and fall. ‘*‘ Oh, Lord!” yelled Tom, between a 
groan and a cry, as he dropped the bucket he held, and 
dashed to the open well. His cry reacied Mrs. But- 
ler, who was at that moment descending the stairs, 
and brought her to the door. One glance at the vi- 
brating bucket and the negro’s agonized face told her 
all. She flew to the spot and seized the windlass. 
**Quick, Tom, catch the rope and go down.” But 


Tom was not so mad. 
he; ‘‘it ’most breaks wid de bucket. I'll call help;” 
and he started across the fields, loudly calling, ‘‘Help! 
help!” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Butler had thrown herself down on 
the well-curb, and was gazing down the shaft, think- 
ing with bitter anguish that the farm hands were out 
of sight and hearing and she was utterly helpless. She 
saw the child rise, fling out one little hand, and again 
disappear, and then she dropped ber head into her 
hands in impotent anguish. She could hear Tom’s 
terrified ‘‘ Help! O Lord, help!’’.and her soul echoed 
the cry: ‘Help! O Lord, help!’” But what was that 
answering cry borne to her ear distinct on the evening 
air: ‘* Hi-yi! Tom, what’s the matter?” ‘‘ Archie’s in 
the well!” cried Tom. ‘*‘ Who’s there?” She knew 
Rob’s childish treble, and was seized with a new 
thought as she heard it. ‘‘ He is small and light; 
perhaps the rope will hold him.” Leaping to her feet, 
she called out, ‘‘ Rob! Rob! come here.” There was 
no need to listen for his answer; he came flying over 
the fleld, his hat off, and pulling off his jacket as he 
ran. As he entered the yard he kicked off his boots, 
caught up a boat-hook with a rope attached which lay 
near the house, and spoke in a quick, imperative tone: 

‘*T am going down, and you must pull us both up.”’ 

Often in nooments most fraught with deep emotion 
little things affect us; Mrs. Butler noticed with admi- 
ration how handsome the boy looked, with his crimson 
cheeks and firmly compressed lips, and the thought 
smote her that this child was risking his life. 

**Do you know that the rope is rotten?’’ she asked. 

‘‘All right,” cried Rob, stamping. ‘* He is drowning. 
Why don’t you let me down?”’ 
the descent was begun. . 

Though he was not heavy for a boy of his age, it 
was hard for her to support him; but with her child’s 
life at stake, to fail was impossible ; and at last she 
heard him cry, ‘‘Stop!” Clinging to the windJass 
with one hand, she bent over, and, looking down, d»m- 
ly discerned his little figure holding to the rope with 
one hand and with the other drawing the boat hook 
through the water. Twice it came up empty, but the 
thirc time she felt a tightening of the rope and heard 
his excited call, ‘‘ I’ve got him! Pull usup!” Witha 
mighty effort she turned the heavy windlass once, 
again, and yet again; and then, clinging to it with 
both hands, crouched down panting and exhausted. 
‘‘Lcord! send some help! I can do no more,” and 
being unable to look again into the well, she called 
out, ‘*Is he out of the water?” 3 

‘*Yes,”’ answered Rob, faintly. ‘‘ Pull quick.”’ 

But, after what she had done, to lift the two chil- 
dren was impossible. The next instant the yard was 
filled with men and boys, and twenty willing hands 
caught hold of the rope, and, leaning over the curb, 
she saw Rob drawn steadily up. He was standing in 
the bucket, clinging with one hand to the rope and 
with the other holding his precious burden. As they 
neared the top, Archie was released from the hook, 
which had caught in the band of his dress, and carried 
into the house. Rob clambered out himself and de- 
manded, ‘‘ Has any one been for the docter?”’ 

‘‘Yes,” said a man from the next farm. ‘‘Tom 
came to our house, an’ Mis’ Bell tole him to git on Fan 
an’ go for the doctor.” 

‘‘ Here comes Miss Belle with some ’storatifs,” said 
another, as Mrs. Miller and her daughter were seen 
approaching. 

The three women had been at work on the little limp 
figure for about a quarter of an hour when the doctor’s 
step was heard on the walk. He entered the house, 
followed by a number of the men, and bent over the 
child for some time without speaking. ‘‘ How long 
was he under water?” he asked at length. 

‘*It seemed longer, but it must haye been but a few 
minutes,” said Mrs. Butler. 

Five minutes?” 

‘* No, I think not so long.”’ 

Then the doctor turned to those at the door. ‘‘ Some 
of you get out and give us a chance to work; there’s 
life in the child.”’ 

‘* Hurrah !”’ said Rob, in a muffled tone, as he hurried 
to the porch, where he had a hearty cry, which did 
him, as he said, ‘‘heaps of good.” After that he sat 
among the men and listened to their low-toned chat. 

An hour or so later Miss Miller appeared and an- 
nounced that the child was much better. ‘* He’s been 
carried up stairs. Mother says the men are to goto 
our house for supper. I will get supper here.’’ Rob 
volunteered his services, and they soon had the meal 
on the table. 3 

Who’s to eat queried Rob. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t 
want any.”’ 

**You’ll take some, all the same,” saidshe. ‘I'll 
take your mother a cup of tea, and your father and Sue 


‘*Tt wouldn’t hold said 


will be home soon, I reckon; the doctor sent Tom on 


for them.” 
Almost as she spoke the grating of wheels was heard, 


And without more ado 
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and Sue and Mr. Butler entered by one door as Jack 
came in at the other. Sue ran right op stairs. Mr. 
Butler stayed to ask a question or two, and then fol- 
lowed her, holding Jack by the hand. He remained 
but afew moments up stairs, and, finding the child de- 

-cidedly convalescent, by the exercise of a little quite 
authority induced his wife to leave Mrs. Miller in 
charge and seek some refreshment. 

Rob sat before the fire watching the coals with very 
tender, happy eyes. He had always called his master 
and mistress ‘‘Mr. Tom” and ‘‘Miss Nannie,”’ in 
common with the other working people, both black 
and white, and had envied the children nothing but the 
affection lavished on them. And Miss Belle had spoken 
to him as if he were one of those children: ‘‘ Your 
father, your mother.” ‘Of course she wasn't think- 
in’,” he said to himself; but the words were very sweet. 
What then must have been his joy when Mrs. Butler, 
entering the room with her husband and Jack, bent 
over him, kissed him and called him her child! ‘It 
was he who saved Archie to us,’ she said; and then 
she told her husband the whole story. 

He listened attentively, sat silent a few moments 
when her recital was ended, and then asked, in his 
slow way, ‘‘ And—ah !—where was Jack?” 

Jack burst into a flood of tears. ‘‘ Oh, pa, I was 
across the river! I didn’t know anything about it. I 
didn’t come home, as you told me to. He might be 
dead now for all me!”’ 

‘‘ Listen, Jack,’”’ said Mr. Butler. ‘‘ I am going to 
adopt Rob O’Brien—legally adopt him—give him the 
same education and everything that I give you; and 
you needn’t grudge him anything. He has earned it, 
and you will remcmber how.” 

‘‘ Indeed I will, sir,” cried Jack penitently ; and Rob 
cried out, ‘‘Indeed he needn’t, sir, for I don’t want 
anything—not even the learning, only—oh, mother!” 
and he too shed a few joyful tears upon his mother’s 
bosom. 

And here we leave the happy Rob and the repentant 
Jack. 


Note—The descent of the well and recovery of the 
body, by a boy ten years old actually occurred the past 
summer. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
OMETIMES you say in your letters to me, ‘‘ Per- 

_) haps I am too old to join the astronomy class, 
or the philosophy class,” and I wonder how old you 
think you are. When we think of what there is to 
learn we are none of us more than the merest babies. 
Wise men are never too old to learn. It is said that 
Socrates after he wasa very old man began to learn 
to play on musical instruments. : 

Cato at 80 began to study Greek and Plutarch be- 
tween 70 and 80 to study Latin. 

Dryden in his 66th year commenced the translation 
of the Eneid, and Franklin did not begin his philo- 
sophical pursuits till he was 40 years old. 


Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgil, was un- | 


acquainted with Greek and Latin till he was past 50. 

Sir Henry Spelman, who became a most learned 
antiquarian and lawyer, was more than 50 years old 
before he began the study of the sciences which made 
him such. 

Boccacio, the third great master of the Tuscan dia- 
lect, Dante and Plutarch being the other two, was 35 
years old when he turned his attention to the study of 
light literature. 3 

Dr. Johnson applied himself to the study of the 
Dutch language only a few years before his death. 

So you see you need not consider you have ‘‘ finished 
education ” when you are 17 or 18 years old. 


You remember I told you last week there was fine | 


coasting here, and now your Uncle Perseverance has 
something more to say about it. 


Dear Girls and Boys: . 

Rex and CariandI have just come in from an evening 
coast in the moonlight on a Pullman Palace *‘bob.” Tbe 
‘*bob’’ was made like all other “*bobs’”’ by a long board 
extending from one sled tofanother, but in the Puliman 
Paiace ‘‘bob”’ this board was cushioned; there were too 
foot rests running the whole length, one on either side, and 
two rods to ho!d on by: the front 3ied was provided with a 
double tiiler, one operated by the feet, the other by the 
hands, so that if either should break tbe other remained; and 
the rear sled was provided with brakes, warranted to stop 
‘the “bob” in three or four times ita leng:h. This brake 
consisted of a simple lever by wbich two sbarp prongs could 
be pressed down into the snow to call a balt; J thought 
they were more like anchors than brakes. The bob carried 
be-ides its helmsmano and its brakeman seven passengers; 
and, whew! didn’t it go—torty miles an hour, I am sure, as 
we reached the bottom ofthe hill. Ido not know that your 
Aunt Patience will print this, for she ia ratber afraid of 
**bobs,” and I do not wonder, for we have had some bad 
acciden's right here from them ; but if she does print it lam 
sure she will want to putin italics this advice: If you ever 
go sliding ona bob, be sure and get as careful pilot and 
helmeman as We had to-night. 

PSRSEVBRANOR, 


You see [ allow you to read this, andI hopeit will 
make you careful and show you that pretty safe 
‘*‘bobs’’ can be made. By the way, do you notice 
that your uncle says ‘‘ girls and boys,” while I usually 
put the nephews first. Isn’t thatodd! 


NEW KICHMOND, Oct. 27, 1880. 
Dear Aunty : 
I reccived your letter some time ago, but with goirg to 


canvot get our mail but once or twicea week. Iwas very 
sorry at first, but-after a while I thought the birds would bea 
mucb bappierout of doors thyn in a cage, and [ would rather 
not have ore. I wish we lived a little nearer to each other, 
you could come io see me. I would not change my coun- 
try home fora town or city one foranything, if | could help 
it. [bare been very sick witb a sore throat, which, if we 
had not been very careful, migbt have turned into diphtheria. 
My little cister Fas ic now, but po: so badly as I bad it. only 
went to scbool the first week, and then I had to quit, for 
my papa said it would soon be bad weather, and tben I could 
not go; but it does not make much difference, for we can 
study at home and learn a8 much asif we went to school. I 
think we are very fortunate here, for we do net have any 
bard winds itke they bave bad in other places. I must quit 
now, 80 good-by, with much love from your affec ienate 
niece, ANNA R. D. 


You should be very thankful your sore throat was no 
worse. Perhaps you can learn as much at home as at 
school, but it requires much more effort. Thank you 
for the beautiful card. Iam very fond of pansies. 


EXetTeR, N. March 6, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Last Thursday, when The Christian Union came, I received 
a beautiful card with it, for which I thank you very much. 

If you will please look on the Ss8tbh psge of **Newcomb’s 
Popular Astronoms,” you will find the authority concerning 
the heat of meteors. 

I should like to send you a copy of our paper, but it is 
written by tne editors, not printe?, and has to be keptin the 
school. 

I will try to describe my ice-boat, according to your wish. 
itisa ligbt frame made by two pieces of joist coming to- 
gether on one end at a point, making an angle of about 
thirty-five degrees. Across the other end is nailed a wide 
boar¢, which is the seat. About two and one-half feet in 
front of this is another board, nailed across, to rest your feet 
upon. Under each corner isaskate,and also one under the 
middie of the seat, the 'atter onc to steer by. In front isa 
block to step the mastin. The whole is about ten feet long, 
and is tbe shape of the letter A witb a line joining the lower 
extremities. 

Yesterday I went out in the woods to tap some maple trees, 
‘and got some sap, which I boiled down to syrup after supper. 
I got ready to go again to-day, but a heavy snowstorm pre- 
vented me. It is now vaca'ion, school having left off last 
Friday. With the best wishes to yourself and all the cousins, 
I remain, Yours truly, Ww. 2. C. 


This letter I kept because when it came it was too 
late forice-boats last year. Now I hope I haven’t kept 
it too long for this year’suse. I have just had another 
good letter from you, Will, which I will acknowledge 
here. I wish you could tell us about the cotton mills 
you saw at Lowell. I was disappointed not to have 
time either at Lowell or Lawrence to see the mills 
when I was last there. Will you give my love to your 
aunt? 


There is a wonderfully bright Jack-in-the-pulpit who 
tells the children all sorts of queer things. Here is 
something which an intimate friend of his told me 
which happened in Paris, before lucifer matches came 
into use: 


A little girl lived with ber family in a big house where a 
learned professor also had rooms. One day he was writing 
in bis study beside the open fire, when the litle girl knocked 
at the door and came in. 

‘** Please, sir,’’ said she, makirg her manners, “ will you let 
me take a live coal to light our fire?’ 

“Certainly, my dear,’’ answeredthe Professor. ** But you 
have no hing to carry itin. Let me find you the shove.” 

**Oh, don’t trouble, sir,’ said she. ‘'I can carry it in my 
band.” 

** What !—in your band ’” cried the professor, agbast. 

And she did carrythe red-hot coal in ber band, on a little 
bed of coo! asbes which she bad placed there ready for it. 

* Well,”’ said the Professor, when the little girl bad courte- 
sied again and closed the door, “here have | been studying 
natural philosophy for fifty years, and yet I did not know 
enough to do what this littie girl bas done !”’ 


All that is to be learned is not written in books, you 
see. 


; Homer, Mich., Jan. 10, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My other letter bas not been published yer, but I wil) not 
be discouraged. I thank you for that lovely card. It was 
quite a surprise, for I did not expectit. I have been wonder- 
iog who Aunt Patience is. I would like tosee how you look, 
and what color sour eyes and hair are, and how tal! you are, 
andif you wear trains on your dresses, and what kind of 


bonnets you wear, etc. 
Your loving niede, MINNIE M. A. 


My eyes—well, they were a little undecided at first 
whether to be black or blue, and so a part of one was 
blue and the rest black. But that was a long, long 
time ago. Now they are quite faded and are a kind of 
grayish brown. My hair isn’t quite white, but will be 
ifit keeps on. Once in a while when I go to parties I 
wear a dress with a train, but generally the dress I 
wear is short enough so that it will not touch the dirty 
sidewalks we have in’New York. As tomy bonnets, I 


should not like to describe them here, for some of my 


school and other things I bave not badtimetoanswerit. I 
live toree miles from tre town where our post office is,so0 we 


4. MOTL1061. 6. CLOD=650. 
left of the picture. 


pretty sketch of the traveler in the landseape, Anna M.S. Lydia 
A.L. . 


very particular nieces might not be pleased to know 
that my bonnet is very apt to be not quite in the fash- 
ion. 


WEST MANSFIELD, Mass., Jan. 1, 1881]. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

I should jike to become one of suur nieces. 

My teacner takes The Christian Union. I read it every 
weck. I wantto tell you what I got Christmas: a set of 
dishes, hood, vase,arron. I hope you bad as happy a Christ. 
mas as I did. 1 shall be very bappy if this is published in the 
paper. From your loving niece, Epita A. H. 

You will have to wait till you are grown up and have 
a lot of young people about you to call you mamma 
and aunty, to have as happy a Christmas as I did. You 
see, the bigger we grow the more happiness we can 
hold; so, although you were filled full of happiness, I 
could hold a great deal more. 


CATO, Nov. 29, 1820), 
Dear Aunt Patience -: 

May I beone of your little nephews? Mamma taker The 
Christian Union, and reais allof the lettersto me. I have 
gotasied named Rover with ared- winged blackbird painted 
on it. The snow is five orsix inches deep here. Roverand 
I have fun. 

Mammaand [ arealone to-night. Papa bas gone to Auburn. 
can print, but cannot write. Mamma writcs what I tell ber 
to. Iam six years old. I baven’t any brother or sister, but 
I havea little cousin. He is twenty months old to-dar. I 
have two kitties named Nig, one named Jeff. one Topseys, 
and one Tibby—just five of them,andadcg named Billy. I 
bave a seep anda lamb that my grandpa gave me. 

I have a pretty plant c:lied liverwort growing in ihe win- 
dow. I got itin the woods. 

‘ Tnope you will print this. Good night. Roy 8. K. 
After all, I am sorry you have no brother or sister 
to help you enjoy all your good things. . They say it 
makes a boy or a girl selfish to grow up all alone in a 
family. That is not always true, forI know some 
very lovely, generous ‘‘only children.” Still it is 
worth while for you to think about it, and watch that 
you do not grow to expecta great deal done for you. 
Every time one of you writes about a kitty it makes me 
want one, but I’m afraid it would catch my birds. I 
hope papa got home safely from Auburn, and that 
whenever he is gone you are a manly care-taker of 


your mamma. 


Saidie P. would like to correspond with some cousin 
thirteen or fourteen years old who enjoys reading. To 
any such one I will give Saidie’s address. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in spruce but notin pine, 
My second isin touch but not in sign, 
My third is in are but not in be, 
My fourthis in kaakx but not in tea, 
My fifth is in three but not in eight, 
My sixthisin shun but notin hate, 
My seventh is in spear but not in sword, 
My eighth isin bridge but not in ford, 
My ninth isin apple but notin pium, 
My t nth is i: floger but notin thumb, 
My eleventh isin emile but not in frown, 
My whole isa poet of great renown. C. J. M. 


HIDDEN ANIMATS. 
. Ob! whata sweet babe! Are you going to name 
ber Annie? 

2. Sam, do go home end wash your face. 
3. late a pear. 

4. Who will? 1? Onmy word I won't. 

5. lum going to get some tar at the Store. 

6. This is a pan the rude girl threw at me. 

7. The mystic owl] flies at night. 

8. He basa Jump of real amver. 

9. Dick, Ida and Job went out riding. 

10. A crab bit my finger. 

11. EvtherSaran or Sethmust go to market. 
12. What did you say,ma'am. O! use the china set. 

ALICE AND MARIA. 


DIAMOND. 
1. A vowel. 2. Anatom. 8. A dwelling. 
A girl’spname. 6. Three letters. 7. A vowel. 
WORD SQUARE. 
2. A Plant. 3. A garment. 4. Poverty. 
GUSSIE W. 


4. A poison. 4, 


1. A Building. 


GEOGRAPHY PUZZLE. 
1. A-a-a-a, a river in tne United States. 
—a-a~-a,a part of North America. 
—a-u-a, a partof Africa. 
—a-a-a, a towpnin Mexico. 
—a-a-a, apart of Mexico. 
—a-a-a-, a riverin the Eastern States. 
—a-a-a-, a city of South America. . 
—a-a-a, a city of North America. 
. —a-a-a,acity of Spain. 
. —a-a-a, a river of South America. 
1l. —a-a-a, a bay of South America. 
12. —a-a-a, a bay of tne West Indies. 
13. —a-a-a-a, a province of Peru. 
i4. —a-a-a-, a district of India. 


FRANK May 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 5. 


Word Saguare and Diagonal.— 


oet 
westT 


Mathematical Questions.—1. MIX=—1WIt. 2. 3. MOOD<«-1500 


Picture Puzzl:.—The traveler is lying down with the head toward the 


Answers received trom T. 8. J.. Hattie Dacey, who sends a very 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIIL. No. 4. 


Farm and Garden. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The Commissioner speaks with much 
confidence, from its success so far, of 
the future promise of the manufacture 
of sugar from the amber cane, even as 
far nortb asin Minnesota, and as a proof 
of the vast interests involved in its home 
production, states that the present con- 
sumption of sugar is at the rate of 40 
pounds per capita forthe whole popula- 
tion of the Union, and this anount he 
thinks would increa-e to 60 or 80 pounds 
if a cheap and good article could be 
made at home, the consumption then 
reaching altogether in value to some 
$800 000,000 annually, the importation 
from abroad amounting now to not less 
than 1.741.000 000 pounds of sugar, be- 
sides molasses. 

The report of Peter Collier, the chem- 
ist, occupies 90 pages, and gives over 400 
analyses, more than half of which are 
of sugar- yielding plants and their juices, 
the remainder be ng chiefly of miverals, 
ores and superphosphates, indicating 
altogether a vast amount of labor in 
these aualys:s, aud furrishing valuable 
results. Theconelusion drawn from the 
examination of the sugar- producing 
plants is that there exists little differ- 
ence in quantity b: tween the various 
kinds of sorghum, and that the juice of 
each at a certain period of their devel- 
opmeut is nearly as ricb as that of the 
best tropical sugar-cane grown in this 
couotry. The analyses show likewise 
that in the early amber and some other 
canes, aftertrey bave reached in growth 
the age furnishing nearly the maximum 
amount of sugar, thia condition is main- 
tained fora long period, or nearly two 
months, affording ample time to work 
up the crep. 

The portion of the volume occupied 
with the report of Prof. Comstock, tbe 
entomologist, occupyiug over 160 con- 
densed pages, indicates the amount of 
labor performed in this department by 
the chief aud his assistants. A thorough 
examivation was made of the habits of 
the insects feeding on the cotton plant, 
and the meaus employed for destroying 
them. Much valuable information 1s 
given in relation to a Ilsrge number of 
other insect depredators, their parasites, 
and means for destroying them. 

The papers and reports of Dr. Detmers, 
Dr. Lyman, and Professor Law, on the 
contagious diseases of domestic animals, 
contain a large amount of information 
of great importance to all in any way in- 
terested in animals liable to these dis- 
eases. The Commissioner states that 
eareful returns show the losses from the 
disea-e commonly known as hog chol- 
era’’ are from 15 to 20 million dollars an- 
nually, and that in some poriions of the 
West the losses in single counties bave 
amounted to from $50,000 to $80,000, and 
in rare instances to $150 000 in one sea- 
son. This disease is pronounced a pure'y 
infectious and contagious malady, for 
which no cure has been discovered, and 
it may be confined within narrow limits 
by precautionary measures. Thereport 
of Professor Law on the contagious lung 
plague of cattle, and tne details of his 
numerous observations and thorough 
experiments, render this paper of special 
interest and value. 

There can be no question tbat much 
of the labor and investigation performed 
under the care of the department will 
prove of great utility to the country at 
large, and particularly where there is 
not sufficient pecuniary inducement for 
private «enterprise to engage in such in- 
quiries. Should the efforts made by the 
department, for example, for the intro- 
duction and profitable raising of tea 
prove ultimately successful,of which the 
Commissiover feels assured, there is a 
fair prospect, in competition with the 
cheap labor of the East, it would prove 
a sufficient reward formuchlabor. But 

the propriety may be qu: stioned of dis- 
seminating such seeds and plants as may 
be procured of the many seedsmen and 
nurseries throughout tre country, toa 
much smaller portion of the cultivators 
than those who purchase what they 
plant. Of tea plants, 69,000 were distri- 


buted in the previous year, aud these 
could not be had from other sources; 
yet it appears that more than half of 
them perished, the Com missioner charg- 
Ing the loss to the carelessness of the 


recipients, as plants furnished without 
cost would rot be likely to receive al- 
ways the be-t care. What became of 
the 28,000 strawberry plants sent out 
in the same year, and how mapy of 
these were of really and permunently 
valuable sorts which could not be 
obtained of gardeners and nursery- 
men, would be worthy of inquiry. It 
appears that over a million and a 
half of packages of seeds were distribut- 
ed, four-fifths being of garden vegeta- 
bles; yet these went to comparatively 
fewin each county, and we have not 
been able to learn that they have ever 
resulted in a grea: geueral improve- 
ment as compared with what has been 
accomptlishid by indefatigable 
seedsmen all through the couvtry. 
These strictures are not offered for the 
purpose of Jeyvsening the use‘ulness of 
the department, but rather to bring to 
a state of perfection, and to remove ob- 


jectionable features from this govern- 


nent enterprise, which has already ac- 
complisbed so much forthe benefit of 
the farming community. 

As to the matter of increasing the 
means of the dtpartment by greatly 
enlarg+d appropriations, much may be 
said on both sides of the question, The 
Commissioner cites tre appropriations 
of over $6 000.000 for Congress, over $7,- 
000,000 for the post-cflice, $20 000 000 for 
the navy, $68 000.000 for the war depart- 
ment, and only one-fifth of a single mill- 
ion for agriculture. There is no question 
that an increase of this sum might be 
made eminently advantageous, but it 
should be remembere’i that the larger 
part of the heavy appropriations just 
pamed are for the benefit of the cultiva 
tors of the soil. Nonr-paying postal 
routes extend into thinly-settied farm- 
ing regions, and the protection afforded 
by the army and navy isintended forall 
the people alike, of which cultivators 
are the largest numbers. Theremark is 
sometimes made, not perbaps withsrrict 
justness, that of all the trades and cccu- 
pations, agriculture is the only one 
which asks the assistance of a special 
government department, and has more 
thanits share. There is, however, no 
question that when governmental aid 
is made to contribute largely to the in- 
creas d products of the soil, if becomes 
a profitable investment by promoting a 
still greater revenue to that govern- 
ment. 

A report like the ore before us, with 
the vast amount of valuable practical! 
information it contains, must contribute 
very largely to assist in the dissemina- 
tion of ths knowledge of improved prac 
tices, and itis well worthy of itquiry 
what portion of the reading farmers it 
reaches.—[{The Country Geutleman. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN ENGLAND, 


Mr. Caird, the well known English 
authority on agricultural questions, bas 
been delivering an address before the 
Statistical Society in London on the 
English land question, which, coming 
from such a source, throws a good deal 
of light on one of the most interesting 
economical revoluticus of our time—in- 
teresting because it really promises so- 
cial and political changes of the most 
startling kind. He gives it as his opin- 
ion that the hopeful view taken by Mr. 
Pell and Mr. Read of the prospects of 
American  agriculture—hopeful, we 
mean, from the staudpoint of the Eng- 
lish farmer—is not sustained by the 
facts; that the immense and growing 
volume of the American grain yield, 
combived with the increasing cheapness 
of transportation, is Jikely to make suc- 
cessful English competition in English 
markets impossible fora practically un- 
limited period. He reminded his hear- 
ers, too, that into this contest Furopean 
countriesenter with the burden of heavy 
taxation, large standing armies, and nu- 
merous differeuces of laws and language. 
They are contendirg with what may be 
considered a bomogeneous people, bich 
has no standing army, and which every 
year sees its taxation lightened by the 
were rapid increase of population. 
Some of the effects of this on English 
land-owning, already visible, are very 
striking. He mentions the occurrerce 
in September last in one district 
of one county of one hundred sales 
of farming stock, by tenants who were 
throwing up farms containing 65,000 


| acres of land. In every county, he says, 


one meets with iastances of consid- 
erable estates with six or eight farms 
thrown on the landlords’ hands, and he 
says that certain localities can be named 
where, within a mile or two of thriving 
towns, there are hundreds of acres of 
clay land entirely deserted,and on which 
there has not been a furrow turned for 
two years. In fact, be sees no hope for 
the corn lands or the clay lands, or for 
inferior scils generally, except by a re- 
sort to cattle raisivg and market-garden- 
ing and the like, and he alleges that Ire- 
land, baving taken to cattle-raising al- 
ready, has suffered from the preseut 
crisis much Jess than Eegland. Com- 
inenting on allthis, the London ‘Spec- 
tator”’ estimates the fall in the va'ue of 
land in England at 25 per cent., and the 
fall in net incomes, after the fixed 
charges in the way of family se!tlements 
and interest on mortgages are paid, at 
nearly one-half, The result is thut the 
smaller squires have had in covusidera- 
ble numbers to quit their houses, aud 
live in seclusion at watering places or on 
the continent, to cut down their ex- 
pepses and stop improvements, or, in 
other words, virtually to abandon their 
place in English scciety. All the amuse 
ments which the land-owning class sup- 
ported, such as the turfand thehuntipvg 
field, sre showing in a greater or less 
degree the effect of the American com- 
petition. The recent fallin racing stock 
has astonisbed the sporting worid. 

Mr. Caird predicts not only a change 
in the methods of agriculture, but a 
great increase in the number of smail 
proprietors and in the number of large 
preprietors farming their own land, and 
the release of the class of * life-owners,’ 
towhich the bulk of Engiish lunded 
proprietors belong, from the iegal re- 
strictions which now preveat t beir deal- 
iug freely with the land, aud the simpli- 
fication of land transters. If half what 
he predicts comes true, the change it 
will effect in the structure of Eagli b 
will be great inded. On this 
he does not touch, but the Spectator ”’ 
discusses it at sone length, aud comes to 
the conclusion that tbe very great pro- 
prietors will hold on to the land they 
have got asan enjoyable luxury, wheth- 
erit pays them mucb or not; that the 
manor houses and parks of the next 
class of squires will be bouzht by rich 
men from the cities mereiy as agreeable 
places of residence, whie the farming 
lands will be sold in lots to actual culti- 
vators; that thethird class wiil emigrate 
to the colonies, and the last will either 
disapp ar altogether or become simple 
farmers of their own Jand, thinking 
much of their crops, but nothing of so- 
cial dignity or political power, or of in- 
terest on toeir money—[The Nation. 


THE EMBARGO ON AMERICAN CAT- 
TLE. 

Dr. Charles F, Lyman, the veterinary 
surgeon charged by the Agricultural 
Department with the investigation ot 
the subject of pleuro pneumonia, 
recently said that the subject was one 
of the gravest importauce, and more 
than others connected with the agricul. 
tural interests of the country demanded 
tbe consideration of Congress. His visit 
to Great Britair, whither he went for 
the purpose of making some arrange- 
ments by which the embargo on the ex- 
portation of live cattle might be re- 
moved from the ports of Portland and 
Boston, was not, he says, wbolly barren 
of good results, though he was met at 
the outset with the objection that the 
Privy Couucil of Great Britain could 
not treat with individual States of the 
Uuion, foreven were Massachusetts, for 


instance, clear of the plague, tuere was | 


nothing to prevent the shipment from 
ber ports of cattle from any disease cen- 
ter of any other State. Dr. Lyman says 
that be is convinced after a thorough 
exXumination, tbat the disease has not 
yet spread into any of the Western 
States, but within six weeks a new dan- 
ger has arisen, which consists in sbip- 
ping calves to the West from Eastern 
States. The necessity for this grows out 
of the increased European demand for 
American beef. Eastern calves from 
the neighborhood of the large cities 
where there is a great demand for milk 
are, as a matter of fact, cheaper than 
eleewhere, aud dealers are buying them 


tor shipment Weet, to be grown into 
beeves. 

“If,” said Dr. Lyman, “ one calf should 
carry the seeds of the disease to the 
West the worst consequences would fol- 
low, and there would not be safety any- 
where. Of course this should be stopped 
instantly by Congress.” Dr. Lyman 
thinks that if the General Government 
were to take any action looking to the 
eradication of this disease, tue Govern- 
ment of Great Britain would at ouce re- 
lax its regulations, but it will demand 
some guarantee on the partof thiscoun- 
try, as a nation, and not as separate 
States. Another feature of the trade in 
live cattle which promises to become 
importavt is the shipment to England 
and Scotland of ‘* frames,” or lean cattle 
two or three years old, which can be 
fattened quickly by the use of concen- 
trated foods. This would be protitable 
for bo:h countries, but uutil England 
and Scotland aresatisfied that the United 
States is free from pleuro-pleumonia 
this trade is impossible, and Great 
Britain will import its ‘frames’? from 
other countries. Dr. Lyman is sati-fied 
that the disease can be sueces-fully 
eradicated in the course of six or eight 
yoarsat acost not to exceed $200,000 a 
year, but this must be stiacoe by the 
General Government. 
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Address L, J, MILLER, Cincinaati, 0 


SENNINCS' SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED E. JENNINGS, PROPRIETOR. 


WATER CLOSETS 


INKS. URINALS WASH: “BASINS ALL 


PATENTED IMPROV! ED & TESTE 


NEW YORK 7 BURLING SLIP 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up corditselt. “A" 
shows position ot a 
reeied up. No brea 
very handy old 
y By mail 25cts 
KETCHAM™ & 


McDUOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place. N. Y. 


Those answering an Advertisemcm 
wlil confer a favor upon the Advers= 


tiser and the Publish :r b tati 
that they saw the gévoruisomen t in 
the Union- 
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SIusurance and Financial, 


THE WEEK. 


In these columns last week we referred 
to the present and prospective condition of 
the financial situation in this country as 
pointing unmistakably to a lower rate of 
interest on prime investments, through the 
workings of a better state of public and 
private credit, and through an accumula- 
tion of capital here, resulting from a wide- 
spread and prosperous growth in our pro- 
ductions, with the great demand for our 
surplus products abroad. To these we 
should add the gold and silver which our 
own mines are yielding every year, which 
is all of it now remaining with us, and 
increasing the wealth and resources of our 
country. The amount of bullion thus 
added is in round numbers seventy-five 
millions of dollars per annum. 

The passage this week, by one branch of 
Congress, of the 3 per cent. Funding Bill, 
with the prospect that it will be beneficially 
amended, and finally passed by both 
Houses, indicates very aptly the practical 
working of the high state of our public 
credit. Many who have heretofore held 
U.S. bonds as a perfectly secure invest- 
ment have been or soon will be seriously 
examining other securities, with reference 
to obtaining a better rate than 3 per cent. 
or 4 per cent. with an equally good basis of 
security. Fortwo years or more—since 
resumption—a change has been going on 
in this particular, and many of our railroad 
bonds—both of first and second mortgages 
—have been added to the holdings of con- 
servative investors all over the country. 
It will not be out of place here to give a 
brief showing of the large increase in the 
prosperity of the railruad system, both 
East and West, in order to convince our 
readers that such prosperity as these bonds 
represent must ultimately command the 
highest credit both here and abroad. The 
fact that European markets have been ab- 
sorbing hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of our railway shares and bonds 
during the past year is practical proof of 
the estimate in which they are held on 
the other side; and there is good reason for 
this faith. Railway corporations, owning 
about one-third of the railway mileage of 
the United States, have reported, for the 
year just past, an aggregate gross increase 
in their earnings of forty millions of dol- 
lars. At this rate, the increase in the en- 
tire mileage of our railway systems during 
the year over last year amounts to the 
immense sum of one hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars. With such yast capa- 
bilities, it is not a wonder that the bonds 
of railroads have so rapidly increased in 
favor, as a secure investment, with 
a large class of people of moderate 
means, heretofore preferring Government 
bonds. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that during 
the years from 1873 to 1878 inclusive—a 
period so widely known for liquidation and 
bankruptcy—hardly any railway company 
can be named (the exceptions are very 
few) which, by such bankrupt proceed- 
ings and reorganization impaired the 
legal status of its bonded debt—and there 
were but very few companies who dis- 
turbed the standing of their shares even 
by the process. We speak of this as fur- 
ther evidence, generally speaking, of the 
good faith of the managers of these corpo- 
rations in their relations with their stock 
and bondholders. There are, however, 
some contingencies possible, which would, 
if occurring, for a time interfere with the 
prosperity of our railroads. Of these we 
- shall speak in these columns at another 
time, and shall also try to discriminate 
somewhat between the line of safety and 
danger to the investor who may be con- 
templating new investments. The bond 


and share markets, during the week past, 
have maintained a great degree of strength, 
indicating a confidence in the present 
range of prices that is a great surprise to 
many who have felt that we were approx- 
imating maximum quotations for the pres- 
ent. 


4 


—The Union Investment and Promoting 
Company offers for sale the preferred stock 
of the Gold Gravel Hydraulic Company of 
New York at $5a share. The Investment 
Company has been organized for the pur- 
pose of putting, before the community va- 
rious mining properties, and the shares 
which they now offer are the first which 
they have undertaken, The gentlemen who 
are connected with the Investment Com- 
pany, and whose names appear in the card 
on another page, are of high character, and 
the fullest particulars concerning the prop- 
erty offeral may be had by addressing the 
company itself, or the firm of Stout & Co., 
bankers, 25 Broad Street, New York. 


—The tna Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., which enjoys the distinction 
of being the largest fire company in the 
world, reports on the 3lst of December, 
1880, a net surplus of $2,729,271 over all lia- 
bilities, and a list of assets aggregating $7,- 
424.000. The statement, which will be 
found on another page, shows specifically 
how these funds are invested, and will be 
of interest, not only to the holders of poli- 
cies in this company, but to all who are in- 
terested in financial affairs. 

—The Home Life Insurance Company has 
issued its annual statement, showing a sur- 
plus of assets ‘amounting to $1,216,610. The 
company has paid during the year $203,508 
on losses by death; $150,000 on endowment 
policies; $99,000 in dividends, and $52,000 
for surrendered policies; total, $507,000. Its 
total assets at present amount to $4,951,000, 
and its liabilities, including capital stock 
and reinsurance reserve, $3,712,000. 

—The annual statement of the Boston 
Marine Insurance Company shows a net 
surplus of $400,000 at the close of the year; 
the liabilities being $585,000, the capital 
$500,000, and the total assets $1,453,000. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, Jan, 22 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala.. cl. ©, 2to 4.. .... S74giN.C, A2 4 
Ark, 6s, fd. IN. C. Ge, A. 324, 
Ark,7s, L.R.&Ft.s.iss. (N.C. N.C. R., °83-4-5...115 
Ark. 7s,M.4L. k&..... 12. JN. C. N.C. of 
Ark.7s.L.R.P.B.4N.O. 11 N.C.NC.R 115 
Ark. M. O. & R. IN. C.N. 6. off. 
Arkr7s. A.C. RK. R....- 10'g'N. fdg. act, "66-1900. 
onn. 6s, S3-4.......... 04 (N.C. tdg. act, 65-98... 1244 
GO. 18, 116 JN. C. sp.t cl. 1, 7 
Mich. \Ohie@, 100% 
Mo. due (Ohio 6s, 107 
Mo. 6s, due ’87.. 1074, 5. C. 68,a.M. 23, 69,nfd. 5 
Mo. 6s, due ... .... 1084, Tenn. 6s, 4644 
e 
Mo tdg., due °94-5 . 14% 
Mo., H. & St. J. , due’s6 31 
N. Y. 6s, 4 6s. BWC 72% 
N. ¥. 68. g.1., 105 | Va. 6s, cn.,2ds 
Foreign Exchange.— days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, 481 @4814¢ 484 


OLLins, PouDEN & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 


BUY A SELL 


STO ND 
MISC ELLANEOUS SEC URITIES, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN FRANK JENKINS. 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10,049.156. 
Surplus, $1.849.660. 


C. Y. WEMPLF, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass't Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 

Non Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
the Ten ee Dollars Assets of this Company, giv 
ing insurer 

— Cheaper insurance at once than any mutual 
plan, by 
2d. Giving the largest amount of insurance for the 
premium pai 

3d. No uncertainty about dividends, consequently 

4th. No :ncrease of cost of insitrance, bu 

5th. A fixed sum payable vearly for a fixed sum in 


sured, 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
December 27th, 1880. . 


59th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


The trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est atthe rate of VE PER CENT. per annum on 
sums of $500 and under,and FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum on all mgs sums remaining on deposit dur- 
ing the three or six months ending on the first dav of 
January next, payable on and after the third Monday 
in ar i EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
©. F, ALVORD, Secretary. 


OFFIOE OF 


FISK & — 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 


New York, January 17, 121. 

As good interest-paying securities, selling at mod- 
erate prices, are very scarce inthe market, we deem 
it a service to the investing public to call their at- 
tentiono the tollowing list; full part culars ot w hie h 

can be obtained at our office. 

Southern Pacific of Calitornia Six per cent. Bonds. 
interest payable April and October; present market 
price, 10344. These bonds should take rank with the 
Central and Western Pacific, selling at 12to 15° per 
cent. premium. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Purchase Money 
Funding Bonds; interest six per cert., payable Jan- 
uary and July, Present price, 110 and accrued in- 
terest. These bonds, amoanting to only $2,350,000, 
area frstlienon the whole property of the Com 
pany, valued at $50,000,000. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Bonds, Series *‘A’’; 
interest six per cent., payable April and October. 
These bonds amount to only $2,000,000, and with the 
Purchase Money Funding Bonds, comprise the only 
cash interest obligations of the Company at present. 
The net earnings are largely in excess of all present 
interest requirements. Price, at present, 10t and 
accrued interest. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy Six 
per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, interest payable 
April and October. This road willbe the connect- 
ing link between the Chesapeake and Ohio and the 
West and South West, and therefore must enjoy a 
large traffic. It is all under contract. and will be 
completed within six months, when the bonds should 
command a much higher price. Price of the bonds 
at present, 100 and interest. 


We regard all the above as well auited for the ree 
» hahaa of Fives and Sixes of 1881, now falling 


‘The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Bonds, Series 
*B.’ and the Currency Bonds, at present paying 
their coupons in Preferred Stocks, the former se lling 
at 8344, the latter at 51, both quoted at the Stock Ex- 
change, we believe to possess great merit, as securi- 
ties rapidly growing in value under the great im- 

rovement of the pre a on which they are based. 

‘e look for a large advance in bo h ot them during 
this vear, astwo, and perhaps three, of the Western 
connections of the Che sapeake & Ohio Kailway will 
be completed during that tame, as well as the exten- 
sion to Newport News. 


We have 
our MEMOR 
BON DS, information, 
which is free to allinvestors. We continue to deai in 
Government Bonds, and execute cash orders at the 
Stock Exchange for all securities dealt in there. 

We also receive deposits, on which we allow inter- 
est at the rate of three per cent. per annum. 


Very truly, 
FIsK & HATCH. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


just published the eighth edition of 
ANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
much valuable 


-| years, and the *2,°295 Acres will continue to yield 


RAVE 


YORAULIC (0 


Properties in Plumas and sierra Counties, Cal. 


CAPITAL, $1,900 009 . 20.000 SHARES, 35 EACH. 


$500,000 Preterred Stock only is now offered 
atpar. The Property oonsists ot %.°895 acres of 
Gold-Bearing Gravel and 11,500 Miner’s Inches of 
Water. 143 Acres of this Property have yielded 
Eleven and a Quarter Millions Gold in the last 2@ 


proportionately and regularly for more than §@0@ 
years. 
The stock is the first offered the public by 


Union Investment & Promoting Co., 


which is organized to promote and sell dividend- 
paying securities only, and every company it pro- 
motes will issue shares only at their PAR value. Its 
officers and directors are: 


A. F, WILMARTH, President. 
MONROE E. BABCOCK, Sec’y. 
DIRECTORS. 


A. F. Willmarth, Vice-Pres. Home Ins, Co.”"New 
Geo. P. of Gee. & Ca. Ct. 
York. 


uston. 
George W. Warren, Treasurer... ............. _Bo ston. 
E. L. Berthoud, Pres. © oe School ot Mines.Col. 
Monroe E, Babeock. w York. 
Daniel W. Gooch, U. 
Henry‘’R. Pierson. Banker.............. 
John R. Hall. late Pres. Eastern Ex . 

James Bolter, Pres. Harttord Nat’ B’ ne 
W.A.H Love'and Pres. ‘ol. Central R, 


Frank H. W nities, of Whitman, W hiteomb & Co., 

Boston. 


Henry E. Russell, Russell & Erwin Mfg: 


For full particulars, apply for Circalars 
and Pro«pectus to the U. I. & P. Ce., 155 
and 157 Breadway, N. Y.,or STOUT & 
CO.,, Bankers, ‘25 Broad Street, New York. 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, — 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE, etc 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


254 Broadway, New York, 179 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
JANUARY 1, 


Assets, January 1, 1880...... 004,840,686 23 

Increased value of the same during 
the year..... 60,267 49 
$4,900,953 72 


Premiums ree’d in 1880... #440,041 86 
Interest- and rents re- 


ceived in 1880.......... . 234,738 67 674,780 53 
$5,575,734 25 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Losses by Deathb......... $203,508 00 
Annuities Paid.......... 1,167 17 
Matured endowments 
Dividends to Policyho'd- 
Paid for Surrendered 
TOTAL PAID POLICY- 
HOLDS. $507,140 03 
Commissions.............- 41,998 02 


Agency Charges, Adver- 
tising, Printing, Post- 
age and Stationary.... 

Medical Fees,Interest on 
Capital and Taxes..... 

Rent and all Office Ex- 
penses......... . ...... 35,3857 


83,482 16 


26,712 06 


$644,680 59 
$137,549 56 


$4,931,044 66 


ASSETS. 
$253,585 71 
Bondsand Mortgages........ ..... 897,650 00 
United States Bonds, par.......... - 953.500 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds, par* . ..... 808,000 00 
Kings County Bonds, par......... - 451,000 00 
New York City Bonds, par......... 54,000 00 
Temporary Loans (secured)....... 899,809 25 
Casb on hand andin bank........ , 55.603 53 


Loans to Policyboldess (tbe re- 
serve on which is over $1,400,- 


Uncollected and Deferred Premi- 

ums in course of transmission 

(less cost of collection).......... 64,668 25 
Accrued Interest and Rents....... 26,135 99 
‘ 9,907 82 
Market value of Bondsover par.., 180,800 00 


: $4,931,044 66 
LIABILITIES. 
Total Liabilities, inclucing Capital 

stock and Reinsurance Reserve 

by Legai Standard...... 3,712,434 32. 


SURPLUS 


GEO. C, RIPLEY, President. 
JOS, P. HOLBROOK, Sec’y. 


CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-Prest. 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAYM, Treas, 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 
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HERALDS. 

The heralds of England, who before 
had been attached to the household of 
the sovereign or of some other exalted 
personage, were incorporated asa fra- 
ternity in the year 1483 by King Richard 
Ill. They now occupy a fine establish- 
ment in London, which is the recog- 
nized head-quarters of English heraldry, 
avdare presided over by the Earl Mar- 
shal, whose office is hereditary in the 
vreat Catholic family of the Howards of 
Norfolk. It bas been said that the fees 
derived from America constitute one of 
the most important sources of the rev- 
enue of that aristocratic institution. 
The oldest document in the archives of 
the college is u roll of arms of about A.D. 
1250. These rolls of arms are long, nar- 


written lists of the names and citles of 
certain noblemen, with full description 
of their armomnal insignia. Much of the 
learning of ecclesias'ics in the Middle 
Ages —of those particularly whose 
“study was but little on the Bible’— 
was devoted to the production of elab- 
orate genealogies for the founders or 
benefactors of religious bouses. A 
knowledge of heraldry enables the clerk 
to illumine the pedigree of his lord, and 
the chaplain to direct the fresco-painter 
employed by some mighty baron, 
“In whose capacious hall, 

Hung with a hundred shields, the family tree 
Sprang from the midriff of a prostrate King.” 

An Italian Jesuit, Silvestro Pietra 
Santa, who flourished in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, is gratefully 
remembered by all heralds for his ingen- 
ious method, since universally adopted, 
of representing the different colors of 
blazonry by lines and dots according to 
a few easy rules. The importance of 
such a simple discovery to the lapidary, 
the sculptor and the engraver, who 
could thus show with extreme accuracy, 
and ina language which was the same 
in all countries, what were then the par- 
ticular tinctures of a coat-of-arms—a 
matter often of importance to the 
genealogist and of interest to the anti- 
quarian—can hardly be overestimated. 
It is a melancholy circumstance that the 


first instance known of the use of this 
invention in England was on the en- 
graving of the death warrant of King 
Charles L., to which the seals of the regi- 
cides are represented attached. Tne 
national heraldic corporation of Scot- 
land is called the Lyon Office. Its chief 
is called Lord Lyon, King of Arms. 
Four Lyons have belonged to the cele- 
brated family of the Lindsays of the 
Mount, whose representative, by a sin- 
gular freak of fortune or misfortune— 
for the estate of the Mount became de. 
cayed and alienated from its ancient 
owvers—is now settled in republican 
America.—[{The Catholic World. 


& BARD, 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, Eitc., 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Send for Price-List. 

Our are Goods for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY “BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 

Warranted satistactory and durable. 

MENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


— of Puré Copper and Tin for Church 

hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WAR RRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN &1 TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


$30 to $1 000; 2 to 3:2 Stops. 

ORGA PIANOS, $125 up. Paper tree. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, N J. 

a week 1D vour own town. Terms and $8 outat 

$66 tree Address H. & Co. .Portiand, Me. 


Sterling Music Books. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In 3 parts; each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. This is a 
method of established reputation, which has been 1n 


constant u-e in the great Conservatory, amd is get- 
ting to be everywhere Known and valued. Has re 
eeived decided commendations from the best teachers 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL ISFOR- 
MATION, ($1.25.) Very convenient book of reter- 
ence. 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
ML SICIANS, Voi. ($6.) Agrand encyclopedia. 


STAINER AND BARRETT’S DICTION- 
ARY OF MU SICAL TERMS, (Complete $5.) 


famous and usetul work 


RICHTER’S COUNTERPOINT. ($2.00.) 
RICHTEK’S FUGUE, $2.00.) Two Standard 
works on Composition. 

THE WELC CHORUS for Hier 
ScHoois, and SONG BELLS (50 cts.) tor Commo 
ScHOOLS, should be iu the mind of every teacher in 
need of new books. 

NEW METHOD FOR HAR- 

MOONY. (31.) By A.N. Jonnson. Is unexceled tor 
ease, simplicity, ‘yhoroughness. 

LIGHTS (12 cts.) EM- 

ANCE JEWELS® (35 cts.), and H Unies 
TEM Pk RANCE GLEE BO OK (40 cts.), are our 


three best Temperance Books. Tky THEM! 
Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway,N.Y. 


TERLING 
UNDAY 
CHOOL 
ONGS. 


If ce Want the Best Book at the Lowest Price‘ 


HYMN SERVICK No, 2 


By Lowry, Doane and Vincent. 

It is so cheap that persons desiring new songs in 
leaflet form can afford to cut songs from it and 
paste them into other books. 

130 Songs Bound in Stiff Paper Covers. 
Only $10 per 100; 15 cents each by Mail. 


If You Want the Largest, the Richest, the Most Use- 
tul Collection, one that will last for years and 
grow Brighter as vou Use it get 


GOOD AS GOLD. 


By Lowry and Doane. 

239 Songs, strongly bound in Board Covers. Only 
$30 per 100; Single C ony, Covers, sent 
by mail, on receipt of 25 ct 


Se These Books may be ordered through 
Booksellers or Music dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EST 
can ‘and Foreign, 

or every department of instruction. low or higt 
romptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
andidates’ New ee Mailed for stamp. 1 

30 ae l4th St. near University y 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees Ooniy $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fall Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan.4.’81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruetion or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for studente 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


g—The choicest of $1 to $1.75 Sun- 
day-school library books, sold 
at a uniform price of 5 cents eacb. 
Books will last three times as long as 
the ordinary. Specimen copy, 5 cents. 
Catalogue of 80 books now published 


a nt free, 
AVID C. COOK, 
137 Madison 8St., Chicago. 


50 Gold, Figured.and Actress Chromes, l(c. At.’s 
Sampie Book 26c. SEAVY BROS., Northtord Ct. 


Types, “Strong 7. ’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, ete. blocks for Engravers. Pat: 


tern Letters tor Machinists, VANDKRBURGH. WELLS 
& Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch streets, N. Y. 


AGESTS WANTED! WICK PUTZEL, 


or our 
A Story ot unusual power and spirit. A full and 
fearless exposure Of the subtle arts of political wire-pulling 
—showing how rum and rascality rule and ruin in 
American politics. Praised by the people. Jlustrated 
** Boz.’? the inimitable character artist. Price 
50. Sells fast. Terms wery liberal 


73 Randolph Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


niy &1 
te BBARD BROS.. Pubs,, 723 Chestnut St., Philada. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING 


34 CLINTON STREET, 


THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Wedding Receptions 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
ce Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 

Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Falton, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Flags and Ban- 
ners, Canvas Coveis tor Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 
ers. Al! kinds ot Canvas and Bunung tor Sale. 


Wedding Canopies. Dancing Cloths. and 
Tower Chatirea to Let at Low Prices. 1274 BROAD- 
AY. be. 324 and Bo Sts. . New York. 


DORR'S IOWA SEFDS 


ARE PURE, FRE“H, TRUE TO NA 
AND RELIABLE, 
Send stamp to C. W. DORR, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
New GARDEN MANUAL, Mailed FREE, or with 
SiX papers extra choice Flower Seeds for 25 cents. 


. 5. SONG BOOK. 


At. “The International Sunday- 

School Lesson Hymnal —14 orig- 
inal lesson hymns, with music, covering the lessons 
of the whole year, 32 choice old pieces, S opening and 
élosing—183 piec esin ail. Arranged tor both old and 
pew tunes. Price $5 per 100 (postag 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 


Iinproved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. Al 
wavs right side up, every part 
can be cleancd with the finger. 
The Maua has just been 
improved, andis now the 
ovoly perfect Feeding 
Hoithe. Ask vour druggist 
toriteor oreer from manufac- 
turer. Price SO cts. Agents 
wanted. Send forcircularand 
price-list of rubber go 


Cc. B. DICKINSON, 
349 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 


SHIRTS MADE TO CRDER on 
ises. The best in the cit), at $5, $7.50, an 
half dozen. OY AUNDRY: 
Cuffs laundried equal to 


sample copy, postpaid, Sec. IAVID C, 
137 Madison St., Chicago. 


213 Fulton near Cenceord, 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 

ALSO 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

JOHN T. Morss, Jr. Editors. 
Price, wad cents a mont 


$5.00 a year. Speci 
ies sent t post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 
NTS WANTED, who understand the 
8CO value of the REVIEW to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


paid. 
A. 8. Bannes & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES: 


TESTIMONY OF THE AGES, 


CONFIRMATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
By the Eminent Scholar and Popular Writer, 
Rev. HERBERT W. MORRIS, D., 
Author of ‘‘ Work Days of God; or, Science and the Rible,” &e. 


A new and massive work, containing nearly §000 distinct 
confirmations of the truth, and historical accuracy of about 2500 
assages of Scripture ; testimonies gathered from Monumenta) 
nscriptions, Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Chaldean Tabléts, Ancient 
Coins and Sculptures, from the ruins of Nineveh and Baby lo n, 


from Ancient and Modern ter History, Science, Philose- 

phy, and Poetry, the whole formin 

A GRAND ACCUMULATION OF EVIDEN( ‘ES, 
STOREHOUSE OF ARGUMENTS, 


URUS OF FACTS, 
TREASURY OF 
a concertration of the light of all ages to il!umine God's Wor: 


Very valuable to Sunday-School Teachers, Ministers and « a 
a Students whose libraries are limiled.—Bisuor Simpson, 
Will do good service.—Rev. Joun Hart D.D., New York. 

An invaluable thesaurus.—Rev. L. Acxew, D.D., Phiial'a, 
Effectual antidote to the eam of the day —-MinistKK IAL 
OCLATION OP KOCHESTER, N 
Will strengthen our faith in God's Word, and greatly entorgn 
our knowledge as to its scope and bearing.—Bistor STK. 
Contains much that very valuable.—Pres. PoRTER, of ale. 


Every Pastor, every Sunday-School Teacher. every 
Student, and every reader of the Bible, should 
have a copy of this invaluable work. 
Published in one MAGNIFICENT VOLUME, contain. 


ing 100) Roval Octave pages, with more than 100 ilfustratious, 
Several of them from full-page Stee! 
tion. Full Index. Four styles of binei 


nd 
for full Descriptive Circular. AGENTS WANTED. “Lil ral 
Commissions. Large Sales. For terms, aia 
J.C. McCURBDY & 
Pai:. :delpkia, Pa.3; Ciaclunatl, O.; Chleago, or St. Louis, 


GENTS WANTED forthe Best and pnatect 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices r 
duced 33 per cent. National! Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa 


$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS THE 
WANTED MOST 
FOR MPLETE 
On entire Bible. in one volume, ever Endorre- 
ments by 200 ablestscholars. Adapte toall; embodies latest 


research. Contains Life of St. John; tables halen time of 
each patriarch , prophet an: king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; how the earth was poopsed from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christin their order, the eighteen miracles 
ofthe Apostles. 1020 pages, 475 illustrations, 
Selling fast. Agents making $2 $100. 
amonth B ey Ga~retson & Co., 66 N.4h St. Phila 
$79 m7 WEEK. $12a day athome easily made. Cost 
ly outfitfree. Address TruF & Co. Aucusta.Me 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. _ 
Willeend prepaid toany address their # 


BANO CATA 
for 1351, 210 
Of Instruments, Buits, Caps, Belts, \ 


BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW STYLE 
THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with GOLD BRONZE. 
Length, inches ; height, 33 in. ; depth, 14 in. 
This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB- 
INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficicat 
compass and capacity forthe performance, with full 
parts, of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular — 
Sacred and Secular Music generally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so small, the 
extraordinary excellence, both as to power and qualiiy 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs their great reputation and won for 
them the HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EX- 
HIBITIONS for THIRTEEN YEAS. Every one 
WILL BE FULLY WARRANTED. CASH PRICE $2; 
on receipt of which it will be shipped asdirectced. Ir 
ON RECEIPT AND TRIAL IT DOES NOT SATISFY TIE 
PURCHASER, IT MAY BE RETURNED AND THE MONEY 
WILL BE REFUNDED. 

EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are regularly made 
by the MASON & HAMLIN CO.,from the BABY 
CABINET ORGAN at $22; to large CONCERT On”- 
GANS at $900, andupwards. The great majority are 
at $100 to $00each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS and PRICE LISTS free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CoO., 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th St.. NEW 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


YORK ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Jan. 26, 1881. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 94 


FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—-Another heavy failure is reported from 
Scotland. 

—A. Oakey Hall’s library was sold at 
auction last week. 

—Brazil has subsidized a line of steam- 
ers between its ports and Canada. 

—The death is announced from London 
of the famous actor E. A. Sothern. 

—An English colony has purchased 
19,000 acres in Lyon County, Iowa. 

/ —$87,500,000 is the neat little sum that 
England invested in the Afghan war. 

—Congress is being strongly urged to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy. 

—Eugene Joseph Verboeckhoven, the 
distinguished painter of animal life, is 
dead. 

—Mr. Conkling has taken the cause of 
woman’s ‘suffrage in the Senate into his 
keeping. 

—A grandson of Byron was married 
December 30th to Mary Caroline Stewart 
Wartley. 

—Gen. Grant was formally received in 
the Assembly Chamber at Albany, Janu- 
ary 19th. 

—Canada is buried deep under snow 
drifts, and half frozen by the intensity of 
the cold. 

—The Permanent Exhibition Company, 
of Philadelphia, have decided to wind up 
their business. 


—Gen. Garfield, with a selfishness that 


augurs ill for the future, insists upon mak- 
ing his own Cabinet. _ 

' —District Attorney Rollins means to 
carry on the war begun by his predecessor 
on the lottery dealers. 

—The fourteenth annual exhibition of 
the Water Color Society is now open at 
the Academy of Design. 

—A terrific storm is reported on the 
Mediterranean. More than fifty vessels are 
supposed to have been lost. 

—The Court Martial for the trial of the 
Whittaker case is to be held after all in 
New York, not at West Point. 

—The address of the gentleman who 
blew out the gas in his room last Friday 
night is St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

—Edmund Clarence Stedman declines 
the Presidency of the Goethe-Club on ac- 
count of pressure of other duties. 

—~-There was another crash on the Ninth 
Avenue Elevated Road last Wednesday, 
but fortunately no lives were lost. 

—Lord Lytton is evidently not a success 
as apublic man. They say there is too 
much of Owen Meredith about him. 

—aA fire in the Metropolitan Hotel early 
Sunday morning greatly alarmed the 
guests, and caused a damage of 350,000. 

—Elder Evans is out already in a char- 
acteristic letter protesting against the 
closing of the next World’s Fair on Sun- 
day. 

—Any person who desires to cremate 
himself or his friends may send his name 
to John S. Cobb, 67 William Street, New 
York. 

—A legislative body which contains such 
members as Messrs. Weaver and Sparks 
ought to be presided over by a pupil of 
John Morrissey. 

—There is some talk of an unbroken 
telegraphic communication around the 
globe. After the storm of last Friday it 
‘seems improbable. 

—The son of an eminent physician in 
this city was arrested last week for steal- 
ing a cat, and then it appeared that the 
cat wasn’t stolen after all ! : 

—A very sensible epitaph is this in- 
scribed on a slab near New London: 
‘¢ What sort of man he was the resurrec- 
tion morning will reveal.” | 

—Prof. E. S. Holden, of the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, has been ap- 
pointed to the Professorship of the Wash- 
burne Observatory, Madison, Wis. 

—A. R. Wetmore, a well-known mer- 
chant and large-hearted man of this city, 
died January 21st at No. 33 West Ninth 
Street, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 


—An old lady in atown of Massachu- 


setts refused the gift of a load of wood] 


from a tree struck by lightning, through 
fear that some of the ‘‘ fluid” might re- 


main in the wood, and cause disaster to her 
kitchen stove. 3 

—The extent to which civil service re- 
form has spread among the Massachusetts 
Democrats is indicated by their nomina- 
tion of Gen. Butler for the United States 
Senate. 

—The old saying that it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good is recalled by the 
fact that the manufacture of earlaps has 
been immensely stimulated of late by the 
weather. 

—Croton water is at a premium. The 
new commissioner declares that he will 
make an example of the first person de- 
tected in deliberate waste of the precious 
beverage. 

—Who says that eloquence is extinct ? 
A Massachusetts man declared the other 
day that Gen. Butler ‘‘ will be remembered 
in the annals of Massachusetts until the 
stars have faded and history shall be no 
more.” 

—-Gen. Harrison goes to the Senate from 
Indiana ; Eugene Hale from Maine ; Henry 
L. Dawes from Massachusetts ; Thomas 
F. Bayard from Delaware; Francis M. 
Cockrell from Missouri; and Secretary 
Sherman from Ohio. 

—The statesman at Albany, {who de- 
scribed our primary elections the other 
day as ‘‘ the bubbling springs upon which 
the superstructure of our Government is 
reared” is recommended to subscribe for 
The Christian Union or take some other 
manual of good English. 

—The druggists would do well to sup- 
press the fact that the action of the British 
Government in setting out the Cinchona 
tree in India has reduced the price of 
quinine seventy cents per ounce, other- 
wise we shall have avenues of Cinchona 
trees in every malarial district. 

—When Heinrich Heine’s fame was at 
its zenith he visited Munich for a few 
days, and a Bavarian princess, one of his 
most enthusiastic admirers, sent him an 
invitation ‘‘to take coffee with her in 
her palace.” Heine thus curtly replied 
to the lady's bidding: ‘‘ Madame, I am 
accustomed to take my coffee where I 
have dined.” 

—A terrible disaster occurred. on the 
Erie Railroad at Tioga Station, near Owego, 
last Sunday morning. The breaking of the 
axle of a driving wheel of the locomotive 
threw the forward cars from the track. 
The postal car took fire and burned up, 
and the four clerks who were in it were 
burned toa crisp. It is hoped that they 
were killed by the accident and not by the 
fire. 

—George Eliot is called by ‘‘ The Athe- 
nzeum’ probably the most accomplished 
woman the century has seen. She had a 
complete mastery of French, German and 
Italian, and serviceable knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, Spanish and Hebrew. She 
was widely learned in science and philo- 
sophy, and deeply read in history; and 
she had an intimate knowledge of music 
and painting. 

—-According tothe ‘‘ Victorian Review,” 
published at Melbourne, the coming Aus- 
tralian is not likely to be a valuable ad- 
dition to the citizenship of the British 
empire. His leading traits, according to 
this journal, are ‘‘an inordinate love of 
field sports, avery decided disinclination 
to recognize the authority of parents and 
superiors, and a grievous dislike to mental 
efforts.” A foot-ball match in Australia 
will draw a crowd of 20,000 people any 
pleasant afternoon. 


LAME BACK. 
WEAK BACK. 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS 
PLASTER. 


Overwhelming evidence of their superiori- 
ty over all other plasters. It is everywhere 
recommended by Physicians, Druggists and 
the Press. 

The Manufacturers received a special 
award and the only medal given for porous 
plasters at the Centennial Exposition, 1876, 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. 

Their great merit lies in the fact that 
they are the only plasters which relieve 
pain at once. 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 


ILA 


YEA 


olf Feachin 


4 f H18 SYSTEM has been prepared expressly to meet the wants 


/ 


GARGELL’S COMBINATION 


CONSISTS OF 
Business, Ladies’ and Ornamental Penmanship, in 
all varieties: movement exercises, Alphabets, 

Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Cor- 

responding Styles, Album ork, Card Writing, 

Pen Off-Hand Flourishes, &c., &c. : 

We have many very good books on the subject, excellent so far as hoeks 
o. But Penmanship is an art that must be acquired by well-directed prac- 
tice, and the material for such practice must be such asthe owner can use 
separaiely from everything else. 

Improvement of those Using It. 
The following have never been equalled by any other system, school or 


easy and beautiful style, by hume or office practice, without a teach- 


| otthose desiring to change their present handwriting to a more 
OMPLE: 
A. 


““S— “il teacher. They are perfect reproductions of the original writing. 
OLD STYLE. NEW STYLE. 
OLD STYLE. NEW STYLE. 


GARGELI'S COMBINATION is the most elegant collection of Business, Eadtes’ and 
Ornamental Penmanship ever presented to the American people. It is designed expressly for se¢//-instruce 
tion, TiHiK MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS gives full particulars respecting correct positions, movements, shading. slope, 
size, spacing and arrangement; a fnll analysis and diagram of each capital and small letter; diregtions respecting materials, 
&c.,&c. By means of thisSelf-Teaching Combination, any one of ordinary ability may learn at odd hoars, 
by home practice, without a teacher ,to write a rapid and handsome hand, such astyle as is everywhere recognized as the 
* standard.” 

Gargel’s Complete Combination will be mailed to any address, fully postpaid, upon receipt of 8O 
ets., 3 for 81.00, Postace stamps taken. Please address us in your own handwriting. so that. if necessary, we 
may give special directions by letter. Registered Letters and Money Orders may bo sent at ourrisk. Address, plainly, 


TRACY & co., Washington Street, ot: € 4 € BOSTON, MASS, 


THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, 
FORT HAMILTON, N. Y 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in eee ow Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Oonsulting Physician—-THEODOKE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate De- 
pena of the Long Isiand College Huspital.” Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 
y a staff of resident physicians. sSecre‘ary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILLETT. 

The buvdings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than these of any similar institution in 
existence They are situated on one of the must attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high biuff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Mastern 
Shore of Staten Isiand,also the broad expanse of the Upper ano Lower Bay, dutted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, ana inclosed on tne horizun by the bine outlines vf the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atla.tic Ocesun to the south. 

There sre seperate diniog rooms, lodging rooms. and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room for religi: us services, readings, concerts, etc. Ai] the New York morning and several 
otber newspapers and periodicals are reguiarly taken. 

The Management is systematic, therc ugh, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medical or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classification of patients or'ginated with and is peculiar t« this institution. yg determined 
and regulated upon a strictly commercial basis, it is made to depend up:'n the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accomm» dations which the patients or their friends are wiiling to pay for. 

By this equitabie arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medica! attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $'4 and upwards, according to size aod situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apurtment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the uccummodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equa! to those of a first- 
class hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cept., or oue death to every two hundred patients. The tota! deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home bas been only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patientto avail himself of al! the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard r 
a, and ball grounds, readinys, lectures, concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the soctety o 

telligent and agreeabie fellow inmates, can impart. 

The Discipline—'t he established code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” as aniversaily understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 
family and social relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the iimits of the grqunde of tne institution are atrietly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission a py to the Rev. J. WILLET YD, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent. at the iastitution, Fort Hamiiton (L. i). ew York. 


W OBSTEDS BY MAUL. 20Skeins, Mshades, 
25c. LUO skeins $1. Frank Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 


GE'S 


NTRS PRESSES, TYPES and 
Material. Send two 3c. stamps for 
cat’l’gue. B.O.Woods & Co. ,49 Federal St.. Boston,Mass 


50 All Lithographed ChromoCards, no 2 alike, lc. 
Agts, big outfit, 10c. Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct, 


HOPE*:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


D 


FOR 10 PACKETS = Either 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 


assau ew Yor 
or Corner Sth & Race Sts, 


Flower or 
Vegetable, 


our cho. ce, 


SEEDS:=:: 


None better. None cheaper. Liberaltermstocluba, 


INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, Ohio 


Catalogues of Plants and Seeds frea 
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